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MEN OF THEIR RACE: BY HELEN R. HULL 


aie aml) )L10’S that in the kitchen?” 

a” Jessie bent over the bed, folding down the sheet 
f under the sharp chin. The question buzzed against her 
ear. She moved along the bed, smoothing the blanket 
¥ over the quiet feet. 

““Someone’s down there,” insisted the old woman. 
“I can hear a different voice.” 

“Walsh, they said his name was.” Jessie drew the small table 
near the bed. “Dick Walsh. An oldish man.” 

“Dick Walsh!” A quiver moved over the dry, wrinkled face, and 
the eyes under heavy folds of eyelids sharpened with interest. “So 
he’s back!” 

“Does he—” Jessie pushed back the muslin curtains at the 
window; a flush crept under the moist pallor of her face. “Does he 
belong to the Walshes up on the hill?” 

“He’s Robert’s brother. He belongs to ’em all right.” 

“Robert’s brother! But he’s an old man " 

“Old, is he? I guess he would be, with the life he’s led. What’s 
he come back for? Robert better send him away. He’s got a start 
on his farm now. If Sarah Walsh sees what sort of men folks she’s 
married into——” 

“What's the matter with him?” Jessie felt the cool night breeze 
push into the room, bending aside the thick, sweetish odor of liniment 
and oils. 

“Matter with him? He’s a Walsh. A drinking, selfish wastrel. 
They can’t be decent to women or themselves. Men of their race— 
it’s in their blood, handsome fools!” 

Jessie stood for a moment at the side of the bed, afraid of the 
bright little eyes that peered up at her. 

“He looks worn out,” she said. “He looks old enough to be Mr. 
Walsh’s father.” 

“T saw you walking down the road with Robert!” The eyelids 
folded over the malicious gleam. “Dick was a handsome boy, too.” 

Jessie’s heart moved in a wave of fear. Did the old woman 
mean—anything? She stared at the head on the pillow, a wrinkled 
mask. An old woman, dying; life retreating within her, as though 
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blood no longer ran through her veins, but was hoarded, a few last 
drops, in some secret depth. All summer, and the slow days of early 
autumn, she had lain there, and Jessie had tended her. How could 
she have any suspicion? 

The girl leaned quickly above the lamp on the table and blew it 
a As the flame leaped up before it died, she saw the heavy lids 

ifting. 

“Go along and get your walk.” The old voice crackled. 

“Are you comfortable now, Mrs. Cummins?” 

“T’ll do, I guess.” 

At the door Jessie looked back. The small night lamp in the hall 
blurred the outlines in the room. She did not know whether the old 
eyes followed her. 

But on the stairs she glanced over her shoulder, as if afraid she 
might see in the shadow malicious gleaming points of light. How 
foolish she was! That was only a bedridden old woman, querulous or 
childish or cheerful as the pain determined. What could she know of 
meetings in the orchard, in the lane which led to the lake? Had a new 
sense grown in her with the dulling of old senses, so that she sniffed 
what happened outside her chamber? 

“Ts that you, Jessie?’ ‘That was Ral Cummins, the son. 

She stepped to the doorway of the sitting room, pulling on her 
sweater. Ral and his wife, and this Walsh man; the thick odor of 
farm boots and pipes and the bright oil lamp. 

“Don’t you want to come in and set a while?” 

Dick Walsh looked like Robert, with the bright, firm life of 
Robert’s face mottled and sagged. 

“T’m just going out for a breath of air—” Jessie moved away 
from the door. 

“Night air’s bad for pretty faces—” ‘The men chuckled. Jessic 
heard Ral’s wife explaining: 

“Jessie Dealey. She’s from farther up state. Her father died, 
and she’d always lived home with him, and so the doctor got her to 
take care of mother. I couldn’t see to her and the house, too.” 

Then she was out of the house, running down the path to the road, 
in the cool, impenetrable night. Her feet made little sounds along the 
gravelled road. Slowly the night took shape around her, a great 
willow tree rustling above her, the contour of the land shouldering: 
against the sky, dropping from the hills near her to a distant pale 
horizon. Then the orchard, the trees near the wall thrusting their 
grotesque masses between her and the stars, moving slowly past her; 
the soft dripping of water overflowing the drinking barrel under the 
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wall. She left the road and climbed up through the orchard, her feet 
slipping in the grassy ruts of the lane, her heart lifting into swift 
rhythm. She had said she would not come! That morning, when she 
had gone out to the postbox for the mail and Robert, driving past, 
had leaned from his seat to say, “I’ll wait for you at the upper wall 
of the orchard, tonight,” she had laughed and said, “You'll have to 
wait a long time!” And through the day, when flashes of his face— 
fair, lean, his blue eyes demanding, cajoling—had blurred her work, 
she had set her small full mouth and said, “I won’t go!” Now, “I 
won’t stay,” she thought, desperately. “It can’t do any harm to see 
him—once more—to tell him I won’t stay.” 

A movement in the bushes along the lane startled her; just a 
bird, with a flutter of protest at her intrusion. She found the gap in 
the wall and clambered over into the orchard. The cool sweet scent of 
ripened apples hung about her. 

She listened. No sound but the swish and plop of an apple 
falling. She moved slowly over the irregular ground, her feet brush- 
ing through the coarse grass, until she stood on a little rise of land 
which dropped gently, clear of trees for some distance. The night 
was less dark there; she could distinguish clearly the pile of boulders. 
Robert had not come. 

She sat down on one of the smooth rocks, her arms huddled about 
her knees, her eyes straining into the obscure shadows. Perhaps he 
wouldn’t come. His brother might start home, and meet him on the 
road. She wished she hadn’t seen Dick Walsh. Selfish, drunken 
wastrel—he had stared at her with eyes like Robert’s, except for the 
grayish folds about them. They would have to be careful—of a man 
like that. But she would have nothing to be careful of! This was to 
be the last time she would creep up the lane at night. 

And then, tomorrow, if Robert drove past and whispered, “To- 
night, in the orchard” 

She had tried to think; she would go away, somewkere. But 
where? If she went, what would become of her? She felt herself in 
that vague future, torn apart by the teeth of this desire. Why should 
she go? Noone cared what happened to her. She was wicked, 
wicked! But that was only a word, and tomorrow was a word, cold 
and impotent against tonight, and her tense, quivering body, where 
her senses hung, winged, waiting his coming. “Time enough to be 
good when we’re old,” Robert had kissed her protest away. ““What’s 
wrong in loving?” Old—like Mrs. Cummins. Suppose she went away 
and grew old—when Robert loved her! 

She crouched against the stones at a sound beyond the wall, an 
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apple crunching under a heel. She saw a shadow moving among the 
shadows of the trees, heard a soft, staccato whistle. She might crawl 
away and hide! But the shadow grew tangible above her, and with a 
low, triumphant, “Jessie!” laid strong, warm hands on her shoulders, 
and drew her up against a heart as mad as her own. 

Nothing else in the night but his intense, seeking kiss, the enclos- 
ing pressure of his arms. He released her suddenly. 

“Sorry you came?” His face was so near Jessie caught the 
gleam of his strong, even teeth. “Let’s sit down. I can’t stay but a 
minute tonight.” He pulled her down on the rocks, his arm over her 
shoulders. “Dick—that’s my brother—is around. He—well, I don’t 
want him getting wise to this.” His fingers pushed under the sweater 
cuff, moved gently over her soft arm. But Jessie shivered, the sweet 
languor gone. Was it Dick who held her there in the dark? The 
same stocky shoulders, firm chin, broad forehead. “Happy, Jessie?” 
Robert rubbed his cheek against hers, in a swift, rough caress. 

“Happy!” Something snapped in Jessie, letting her down, down. 
She huddled away from Robert, and suddenly she was crying in little 
rasping sobs. “Oh, I wisht I was dead! I wisht I was dead!” 

“Why, Jessie!” The man made a startled movement of with- 
drawal. “What’s the matter? What—” He seized her hands. “Has 
somebody found out about us?” He was hostile, threatening, leaning 
toward her. 

“No, no. I wish they had. Then they’d do something. I can’t 
stand it.” 

“Well, what’s the trouble, then?” His voice had relief in its tone. 
“Don’t cry: ”? 

““What’s to become of me?” Jessie strangled on a sob. “I can’t 
sleep, nights, any more—trying to think what to do.” 

“Now, see here!” Robert pulled her back into his arms and lifted 
her face, the rough tips of his fingers firm under her chin. “You said 
you wouldn’t fuss any more, didn’t you? What good does it do, eh? 
Here you are, spoiling the little time we had tonight. Don’t you want 
me loving you any more?” 

Jessie’s body resisted his arms. 

“That’s why—” she whispered. “I ought to go away, and I 
can’t.” She went limp into his close grasp. “Robert, help me! You 
got me to loving you Fe 

“Well, that’s all right, isn’t it? Nothing’s any different. You 
women folks are all alike. Can’t have any fun without starting to 
spoil things. What you want to go away for? Making me feel bad! 
I guess you're kinda tired. Old lady Cummins been working you 
hard? Making you pull a long face about me? You’re too soft and 
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sweet. Let the old folks worry. Time enough for that some day. 
There’s a girl! Kiss me, little Jessie.” 7 

But for once the whirl of passion under his lips failed to catch 
Jessie. It was a careless wind on the surface, and she lay beneath in 
the deep water of misery. 

“There!” Jessie felt his laugh, as it lifted his breast and loosened 
his arms, like a blow on her quiescent body. “Damn Dick anyhow! 
He'll be back at the house. I’ve got to go along.” He stood beside 
her, his shadow strong, sure of outline. “Tomorrow, Jessie? I'll get 
away early. You'll be my sweet girl again?” 

When Jessie could no longer hear his quiet, steady steps down 
the lane she flung herself on the grass, one arm doubled under her 
head. She could see Robert climbing the long hill to his farm, turn- 
ing in under the great walnut tree, pushing open the door off the side 
porch. His wife would be sitting there; Jessie had seen her once, a 
small, dark woman. Perhaps Dick would be there, at the other side 
of the table, looking up at Robert’s entrance with a leer at the back 
of his eyes. 

Swiftly, under her burning eyelids, moved the summer; not so 
much in images as in the texture of her whole consciousness—flesh, 
nerves, speeding blood. The day in early summer; she had climbed 
through the stagnant heat of the valley up to a hill pasture, into the 
little breeze from the distant river which wavered from hill-top to 
hill-top, above the heat. She had closed her eyes and flung her arms 
back of her head, against the tree, to feel the breeze touch her moist 
throat. She had opened them straight into Robert’s gay blue eyes. 
He had come up from the lake in the woods, his hair still damp from 
his swim. He knew her name, had seen her down the hill; he had 
talked—what had he said? She remembered only the new, unbidden 
thrill under that bold, bright glance of his. 

She dreamed of him that night. She had not known his name. 

Then she waited to see him again. The memory of those days of 
waiting—hot, still breathless days; like the trees, held in every leaf in 
rich quiet, until a sudden summer wind rushed into the valley from 
the river, whipping branches and leaves into riot. 

She had been sent on an errand for Mrs. Cummins, to the Walsh 
farm. She had knocked, and then in the room darkened by vines over 
the window, had seen a woman sitting by the table. She was shelling 
peas, and in the dim light her hands, the small oval of her face, seemed 
to have borrowed pale green light, like water. “You'll have to ask 
Mr. Walsh,” she had said. “He’s somewhere back of the house.” 

Jessie had gone slowly, being tired, past the barns and poultry 
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yard; she saw the horses first, square heavy bodies and patient necks. 
Then—ah, the wind rushing at the leaves !—the man, tugging the great 
leather collar over the head of the gray horse. He had seen her, had 
dropped the collar and come toward her, with his arrogant, quick 
stride, his eyes very blue in his sun-burned face. “Hello!” he bad 
called. “Come to see me?” She could feel in her nostrils again, in- 
stead of the faint smell of the grass she pressed against, the odor of 
soil and sun-warmed leather on his hands. She had withdrawn in 
frightened hostility from his laughing, demanding stare, had given him 
her message and fled. 

The days that followed ached within her; the old woman fretting 
at her in the heat; sharpened grief for the safe uneventful days with 
her father before his death; sudden waking in the night, to twist and 
turn, her hands pressed against her body to stop the dull, frightening 
throbbing. 

She had put Robert out of her thoughts, ashamed of those days 
of waiting. If, in the unquested dreams of day or night, she found 
herself tormented by bright, dominant eyes, what could she do! 

Then one day, as she walked from the village along the dusty 
road, he had overtaken her, had stopped his car, and offered her, in 
ordinary neighbor fashion, a ride. 

If she had gone away that night! 

She sat up, breathing heavily; her hand pushed at the rough 
stones. She was being torn apart in separate quivering memories. 
The weeks since that day she had walked in a warm, dark dream, all 
thought and volition gone from her. That was wickedness. “What’s 
the harm?” Robert had said. “You're lonesome, I’m lonesome. Why 
not be happy?” 

But thought had come again, gnawing at the edges of her dream. 
Robert wouldn’t listen. Then—when was it—two days ago? Old 
Mrs. Cummins had said, “How’s Sarah Walsh? Why don’t she come 
to see me?” Mary, her daughter-in-law, had answered sharply, “You 
know, mother! She can’t get out.” 

“Why not?” the old woman had insisted. 

“Have you forgotten? She’s—expecting. She’s had a bad 
summer.” 

That was all. But it had corroded the dream, eating out all the 
ecstasy, all the sweetness, leaving only tortured fear. 

Robert—she heard the old woman’s thin voice. “Wastrels. Can’t 
be decent to women or themselves. The Walsh blood.” 

That first time he had kissed her, and she had struggled to escape 
her great need for submission to his love. He had answered her pro- 
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test, “Sarah?” and sneered. “You needn’t worry about her. She 
hates me. She’s done with me. She doesn’t even see me any more.” 

She couldn’t talk to Robert. .He laughed at her. If she in- 
sisted—she knew how anger sucked the light out of his face, leaving 
it hard, like a great eagle, with its arched, prominent nose and straight 
mouth. Buta child! His! Revulsion swept through her in waves of 
nausea. She hated him! 

Suddenly she was afraid of the night with its soft sounds in trees 
and grass. She stumbled to her feet and ran, sobbing as her sweater 
caught on the brambles near the wall, through the dark lane between 
crouching shadows of the bushes, out to the gray road. 

Not until she had crept into bed, in her cot in the corner of old 
Mrs. Cummins’ room, did the frantic beating of her heart stop. The 
room was full of the harsh, irregular breathing of the old woman. She 
held her own breath, listening. Some night, that room would be still, 
free of that difficult slow sound. Ah, if she could die, as easily as that 
old woman! If she held her breath long enough—she gasped, turning 
against her pillow to stifle the sound. She didn’t want to die! Going 
away, alone; worse than death. If Robert loved her, hadn’t she a right 
to stay? Right? No, it was wrong, everything. No one, anywhere, 
to help her. 

The next morning came. Jessie moved about at her tasks, listless, 
dull. The emotions of the night clung, batlike, far above her, waiting 
for the dark again. She had, finally, carried down the breakfast tray, 
righted the room, adjusted an extra pillow under Mrs. Cummins’ 
head, and drawn the curtain so that she could look out across the val- 
leys, which lay in purple haze. Ral came to the door, hearty, good- 
natured. 

“Well, ma, feeling pretty smart? Want to help me pick apples?” 

“°F you hold the ladder!” she chuckled. “Picking apples? I 
want some apples to send up to Sarah Walsh. You leave ’em on the 
steps, and Jessie’ll run up with them.” 

He had clumped down the stairs, and Jessie flinched under the 
old woman’s blinking gaze. 

‘  “"T'won’t take you long to run up there. Mis’ Walsh’ll be glad 
to see you. She don’t get out much.” 

“I was going to rinse out that blanket for you.” Jessie opened 
the door of the closet; she wanted a shield between her and the woman. 

“Tisn’t a good drying day. Too misting. And it won’t take 
you long. Just up the hill.” 

She couldn’t go to that house. Her flesh crawled at the fuzzy 
texture of the wrapper with which her hands fumbled. She couldn’t 
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say, “I won’t go!” Mrs. Cummins waited. Waited to hear her pro- 
test, perhaps. What had the old eyes seen! 

“You're looking kind of peaked,” the thin voice went on. Jessie 
stood in the doorway. ‘“Walk’ll do you good. You like lots of air-- 
sometimes.” 

Jessie whirled, but her anger drooped, powerless against that 
puckering smile on the wrinkled face. She went down through the 
empty house. Ral’s wife was helping gather the apples. On the rear 
porch Ral had left them, a tin pail full. Jessie stooped, and the red 
of the apples vanished in racing blackness. She lifted the pail, and 
in an instant the blackness had gone, leaving a world strangely green. 
She thought: if Mrs. Cummins knew about me, she would just send me 
away. She doesn’t know. It’s just her way. 

But she crawled up the hill, fear at her heels, fear lying in wait 
at the end of her journey. Robert wouldn’t be there; surely he would 
be at work. She could leave the apples on the step, and say no one 
was home. But Mrs. Cummins knew Sarah was home. Always 
home, now. 

She turned in at the drive. Fine chips under her feet, white, 
fresh splinters. Robert had cut his kindling there. A pile of dry 
brown vines near the step; winter beans, not yet picked over. Homely 
things, part of his days, in which she had no share. She knocked, and 
the sound thundered at her. Then she heard, from the pasture above 
the house, Robert’s shout: “Dick! Oh, Dick!” and an answer, “Right-o. 
Coming!” 

The door opened. Jessie saw, first, the quick contraction of the 
white forearm, as though it braced the whole body; her eyes darted 
to the face of the woman, Sarah, Robert’s wife—dark eyes staring, 
lips parted in a sudden breath. 

“Mrs. Cummins sent these to you.” Jessie set down the pail 
and stepped back. 

“Will you come in?” Sarah asked, slowly. 

“TI have to get back to work.” Jessie felt that dark intent gaze 
hold her. Within her began a desperate fluttering, a beating against 
nets spread to capture her. : 

“No. Come in. I want you to come in.” 

Jessie stepped over the threshold, her eyes bright with panic. The 
kitchen was full of light; the fall wind had torn the leaves from the 
vines over the window, and through the haze the pale sun made 
splotches on the white oilcloth of the table, on the yellow worn floor, on 
Sarah’s blue apron. 

“Won't you sitdown? I'll get another chair.” Sarah crossed the 
room, her small head lifted. 
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Jessie hated her. Robert’s wife, heavy with child—his child—- 
moving with that slow pride. She glanced about her furtively; she 
could escape, even now. On a nail behind the door hung a rough gray 
coat, Robert’s. The girl’s soft mouth trembled, and her hands twisted 
together. Sarah came back, dragging her chair; about her movements 
an ominous deliberateness. Jessie felt fear crawling in her muscles. 
She thought: I must be getting crazy, suspecting everybody. 

Sarah leaned forward, resting her arms on the table; thin, white 
arms, purple veined in the hollows of the elbows. 

“It’s queer you should come in this morning,” she said, finally. 
Then she was silent again. 

“She’s not pretty,” thought Jessie. “Ugly, with those shadows 
under her great eyes!” 

“Did you know—” Sarah’s smiling lips, under her sombre eyes, 
were sinister. “Did you know Robert left you last night for a little 
red-haired clerk in the village?” 

“Oh, no! No!” Jessie’s cry crashed back against her own ears. 
The woman had laid a trap, had caught her! She huddled into her 
chair, her face distorted. 

“Did you think he would be more faithful to you than to me?” 

Jessie’s fingers clutched at her chair; she wanted to hurl herself 
at that pale face, to tear down the fine dark coils of hair, to beat the lie 
off those crooked lips. It wasn’t true! The woman was baiting her, 
trying to find out. Warily she spoke. 

“What do you mean, saying that to me?” 

“Perhaps—” the long fingers moved on the table—“perhaps you 
have felt bad. You don’t look so fresh and unthinking as you did in 
the summer. And you’ve been bothering him—” Her soft voice bur- 
rowed at the roots of Jessie’s anger. “So he went hunting, for another 
pretty face—” 

Cold sweat on her temples, on the palms of her hands; something 
strangling her. Robert, striding off down the lane in the dark—a 
red-haired girl! 

“Now you know how I felt!” 

Jessie lurched forward in her chair, trying to get up, to escape. 
But her knees crumpled under her. ~ 

“No, you mustn’t go. I had to see you. I wondered what sort 
of woman you were. You're just a little soft thing, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, let me go!” Jessie cried out. “Or kill me, if you want to! 
I wish I was dead.” 

“T did want to. You and him both.” A shudder trembled down 
to the tips of Sarah’s fingers. “But that was—at first.” 

“You’ve known—all this time—and kept still—” 
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“I meant to go away. But I was sick.” On Sarah’s face had 
come an inscrutable pale glow, like candle flame under a hand. 

“I didn’t want to love him. I tried not to. I couldn’t seem to 
stop. There wasn’t anything to hang on to to keep from it. I didn’t 
know you were—with child.” In some way that light on Sarah’s face 
devoured her, ate its way into her vitals. Unless she could explain, 
could justify herself, she would go always with that agony of humilia- 
tion within her. “I thought he loved me. And I wasn’t taking any- 
thing that was yours—if it was me he loved. He said you hated him. 
Oh, curse me! Spit on me! Don’t sit there—when I found out you 
were to have a child, I wanted just to die.” 

Sarah lifted her head, the column of her throat tense. 

“Why? What difference did that make—to you?” Then, swiftly, 
“You loved him that much? That was a lie I told you. About the 
girl. I wanted you to suffer, too.” 

“He didn’t go—” Jessie’s hand doubled against her mouth, pull- 
ing it sidewise. 

“But it would be true, some day, soon. Before you there was 
another woman. She sent him packing, though. She wanted a man 
of her own.” 

“It’s between just you and me.” Jessie’s hand moved down to 
her bieast. “You’re keeping him—when he doesn’t love you nor you 
him.” 

“It’s more than that.” Sarah extended her arm along the table. 
“T thought that, up till a little while ago. I planned to go away. To 
leave him to you and the others. Oh, there would be others. You be- 
lieved he had gone, didn’t you? I thought you must be wanton, cruel, 
_— aren’t. You’re only—” Her hand dropped open on the white 
cloth. 

Jessie shivered under the black, dilated eyes; something in them 
beating her down into nothingness. 

“You love him, and so—” Sarah drew her arms slowly from the 
table, clasped them about her knees; she turned her head toward the 
window. Her drooping neck, the curve of shoulders and extended 
arms, made of her heavy body a single gesture, silence, sheltering and 
waiting. The woman had withdrawn into remote sanctuary. Jessie 
was afraid; the calm white brow, the drooping neck with the coiled 
dark hair against the pale skin, had become unassailable. 

“You saw his brother, Dick. He spoke of you. Spent, sodden, 
wasted. His wife, the first one, divorced him. And the rest of his 
women— ‘There was another brother. And his father. They kill 
themselves with women and drink.” Sarah’s words came softly. 
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Behind them Jessie heard the old woman’s shrill, ““Men of their 
race.” As though Sarah, too, heard it, her soft words went on: 

“Have they told you about old Mrs. Cummins? People round 
here have almost forgotten, but she hasn’t. That’s why she’s noticed 
you and Robert. She was going to marry his uncle. Another Robert 
Walsh. Just before the wedding she threw him over. Something 
about another girl. She hates the Walsh men. She’s waiting to see 
Robert go the same way.” 

That old woman, with a hate left from her youth! 

“Fine lovers, never growing into men. Always the same story, 
their women suffering, hating them, forgiving them, leaving’ them.” 
She turned her face toward Jessie again. “And yet there’s something 
else in them. Robert told you I hated him. I have—this summer. 
But at first, last spring, it was only that I was sick. When I knew 
I was pregnant, I had to be alone. I didn’t want him. He didn’t like 
that. He was jealous—and he didn’t know what he was jealous of. 
So he went off.” She dropped into silence again. Then, “But the 
child is in my womb—you will know, someday, how that quickening 
makes you not a woman—grovelling with beasts before men began— 
yet reaching up and up. Not one woman, but more.” 

Jessie swayed forward in her chair. The strange words delved 
within her, disturbing memories faint, terrible, intangible, memories 
not her own. 

“I had thought I would go away with my child. I could bear it 
alone and care for it. Then I saw Robert and his father and men back 
of them, slipping back generation after generation, never going ahead. 
Robert is part of my child. If he slips back—oh, do you see?” 

Hot tears falling now on Jessie’s face, on her clenched hands. 

“Last night I felt my child move, felt it, under my hand. I 
thought, perhaps men, never feeling that—slip back more easily. 
Then I saw clearly, almost like a vision. Love, real love, has to con- 
ceive in them. Not flesh growing in flesh. But out of me, if I could 
love him enough, would come fruit. No child. The man himself!” 
Sarah paused, her eyes contracting, as though she returned from secret 
places and saw Jessie again. “I wanted to see you. I wondered— 
perhaps you could do that for him—better than I. Could you?” 

-  Jessie’s hands pressed against her soft body, against the treach- 
erous desires which racked her. Suppose she said yes! Would this 
unreal woman go away, leaving Robert—for her? What then? He 
wouldn’t stay. She knew. He wore his love for her lightly, a careless 
outer garment; he would doff it as lightly. She scarcely understood 
Sarah’s words, but slowly out of them rose a great fog, dissolving the 
room in which she sat, obscuring her own pain. A fog full of dim 
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figures. Figures moving with abandon along precipitious paths. 
Stretching back beyond time. Slipping, clinging with bleeding fingers 
to the rocks. Below them monstrous shapes in slow, rhythmic motion; 
monstrous tentacles weaving sluggishly up from the abyss. One figure 
nearer than the rest, turning his face, strong eagle’s face, distorted as 
he flung his arms high, reeling at the edge. 

Jessie plunged to her feet, her hands beating before her eyes, 
fighting at the fog. The room settled around her. She saw again 
Sarah’s dark, brooding eyes. Had Sarah thrown her vision out around 
her? 

“You can’t change him!” She thrust the words out in a last, 
desperate cry. “He’s what he is!” 

Sarah rose, leaning against the table. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘What is he?” 

Then Jessie retreated, step by step, until she felt her hand touch 
the door behind her. 

“T’ll go away.” Her whisper implored Sarah, begged against 
that light in the woman’s face, a light not human, and yet brought up 
from the slow, warm source of life itself. “I’m going.” 

Through the open door, cutting the soft air, came Robert’s voice 
shouting at his horses. Jessie hung taut for an instant, listening. Then, 
blindly, she ran down the steps across the grass to the road. 

The steep hill dropped beneath her as she ran, as though the 
earth turned swiftly from her. If she stumbled and fell, she would 
be hurled over its rim into space! The wind was cold on her wet 
cheeks. Round a curve, gasping softly, she saw the pointed roof of 
the Cummins house, and slackened her flight. 

She went more slowly past the orchard. Voices among the trees. 
They were still gathering the apples. Only a little time ago she had 
climbed the hill. Summer was over; they were gathering the harvest. 
She stood at the door of the house. In that upper room the old woman 
lay, waiting. She had known, all these weeks. She had told Sarah. 
Her hate had sharpened her eyes. Jessie shivered; she herself had 
been to Mrs. Cummins only another instrument of wrath against the 
race of Walshes. And now, when she entered the room, that dry smile 
would splinter into words, harsh, bitter words. 

She must go up to her and say, “I am going away.” Her shoul- 
ders drooping in humility, as though the old woman’s words already 
beat upon her, she climbed the stairs and pushed open the door. 

In the still room the old woman lay, her face toward the window, 
where the valley’s haze had lightened into misty blue. Her secret, 
hostile smile was gone, and in its place, an immobile, placid stare under 
half closed eyes. 

Unquestioned now, Jessie could go. 
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ROMANCE AND HISTORY TOLD IN THE 
ARCHITECTURE OF THE SPANISH WING OF 
THE MISSION INN: MYRON HUNT, ARCHI- 
TECT: BY ELOISE ROORBACH 


EN Fray Junipero Serra, footsore and weary from 
£77, his long march shoulder to shoulder with Gaspar de 
Wy Portola’s soldiers, planted a cross in California’s soil 
, and rang a bell hung from the branches of a tree, he 
did far more for the new land than the founding of a 
4 chain of Missions stretching from San Diego to San 
Francisco. He had intended the spiritual conquest 
of the Indians and little dreamed that every brick moulded from the 
earth, every beam hewn from the strange trees, every arch raised in 
memory of his native land, even the decorations s‘»ined upon the walls 
with the juices of unknown plants, would be immortalized in the art 
of California, impressed forever upon its history through the eloquent 
folio of its architecture. 
The spirit of California architecture is as far from that of New 
England as one coast is 
from the other. The ‘) = £f ue = -” 
world of thought, emo- e--— a 
tion, pioneer experiences, ” 
which separates the Pa- 
cific from the Atlantic 
histories, is as vast and 
varied as the material 
continent between, 
washed by the two oceans. 
The architecture of the 
East reflects the austere 
—_ of the Puritans, i 
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terial of the new land 
yield to the remembered 
forms of the old. They 
built substantially, with 
little thought for color 
or gracious curve. How 
different were the first 
buildings of the West! 
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liant colors of sky and flowers, the soft contours of the hills had their 
inevitable effect upon wall and roof. Outdoor rooms, patios, walled 
gardens, fountains were natural consequences of the bright sun and 
tempered winds. 

California architects of today, with tender reverence to history, 
with swift appreciation of the romantic charm of arch and fountain 
court, of tiled roof and unadorned wall, bequeathed by the first build- 
ers, are creating a style peculiarly graceful, forceful and suitable to 
their part of the country. They take pride in holding to the sym- 
metry of line, glory of color established by the cowled monks who 
made their buildings long and low like the valleys, who sloped their 
roofs like the hills and Jaid their floors with sun-baked tile. They see 
the beauty in simple wall shadowed by passing cloud, upon which the 
hand of Time writes with sensitive touch. By preserving the form, 
proporti ~ of arch and tower, of facade and door, adapting them to 
present ..eeds, they have given us an architecture distinctly their own, 
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YRON HUNT 
has contributed 
much tothe 
beauty and renown of 
California architecture. 
Some romantic echo of 
its history is generally 
in evidence in his work, 
be it a home in the hills ' 
or an inn for a city. | 
His work is marked by J : 
strong personal power 
deferring to the spirit of the past. This quality of 
intense originality yielding to the spell of the old, 
is amazingly evident in the sketches of the Spanish 
Wing of the Glenwood Mission Inn at Riverside, 
California. In his own fluent, dramatic language 
he has told the story of early California, of the Mis- 
sions, the coming of the cross, the part Spain played 
in its pioneer days. He has accomplished in this 
wing one of the most difficult tasks in the architec- 
tural world—a task such as was set the cathedral 
builders of the old world. That is, he has added to a 
structure that has been many years in growing, 
completed the work of another, given the climax, the perfect finish to 
the dream of a man’s life. He has given a modern structure embodying 
the most luxurious demands of the twentieth century, the romantic 
spirit of the Spanish eighteenth century and at the same time preserved 
a facade, a colonnade, a campanario as memorial of the old Missions. 
This would well seem to be an impossible undertaking, one which 
under ordinary handling, would result in an architectural discord of 
vast and ludicrous magnitude. And in the hands of one less gifted, 
less learned in historic details, it certainly would have been a painful 
failure, but he has made it one of the most renowned sights of the 
West, one which calls for the admiration of scholar, architect and lay- 
man alike. Before a full appreciation of what he has accomplished 
can be gained, it is necessary to understand something of the problem 
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set before him. The Mission Inn is ‘the life dream of an old Califor- 
nian, Frank A. Miller, a man who as a boy helped the Indians to mold 
the adobe into brick which formed the walls of the original building, a 
building which was to give food and shelter to the early settlers. That 
little adobe house is now the heart of a caravansary which covers an 
entire city block, and which has given hospitality to thousands and 
thousands of travelers to this flowery state. This structure has grown 
with the years and is a veritable museum of California history and of 
art treasures from all over the world. 

It was Mr. Miller’s wish to incorporate in his Inn the character- 
istic features of the Missions, partly in order to preserve the fast van- 
ishing buildings of adobe, partly to do honor to the early men who 
influenced the history of his state and partly to build something dis- 
tinctly Californian, one which would reflect the color, life, spirit, cul- 
ture of the past and the present, one which would be respected and 
loved by future generations of native sons and daughters. On one 
side of this great building the flying buttresses of San Gabriel Mis- 
sion have been faithfully reproduced, on another is the colonnade of 
arches of the Capistrano Mission, on another is the facade of Santa 
Barbara, from one corner rises the tower of Carmel and at the 
entrance is a reproduction of the beautiful campanario of San Ga- 
briel. Gathered in its Cloister Walk, its Refectorio, its halls and 
guestrooms are countless objects of art and historic interest connected 
with the history of the West. Within its towers and garden may be 
found the finest collection of bells and of crosses in the world, includ- 
ing the first crude bell cast by the Indians for one of the Missions. 

Myron Hunt’s task was to bring all this growth of years to com- 
pletion, to its climax of purpose, to incorporate Mr. Miller’s ideal, 
to find proper place for the bells, statues, grills and such art objects 
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as were not finally placed, to assemble all these into one beautiful, har- 
monious building. The chief feature of the building is the art gal- 
lery, a room one hundred and twenty-five feet long and with a height 
of forty feet. The ceiling is canopied, held in massive folds by gilded 
cables. It is lighted by great carved, golden candelabra from 
Spain, and by numerous small Spanish and Moorish lamps brought 
from the old world and by large windows opening to the north. On 
the south and east walls hang ancient Flemish tapestries of rare value. 
Old coffers and chests, lecterns, guild standards, paschal candlesticks, 
carved oak chairs and massive refectory tables, combine to give this 
room an atmosphere of rare distinction. There are double balconies 
at the western end and arched openings at the south grilled with old 
iron and emblazoned with old tile. 

This wing includes also twenty rooms, with wall coverings of 
Spanish leather and silk, marble floors and fine pieces of antique fur- 
niture. Each room opens on the Spanish patio, each has an outdoor 
sleeping porch commanding a view of the lovely valley of Riverside 
and the San Bernardino Mountains, and its own luxurious private 
bath. The mingling of past and present has been accomplished with 
perfect harmony of spirit, color and comfort. 

Folding doors brought from Gran- 
ada open from the art gallery, on the 
south, to a flight of marble steps lead- 
ing down to the Spanish patio. Alham- 
bra balconies, grilled gates and win- 
dows, grinning gargoyles, tiled foun- 
tains, palms, orange trees and gor- 
geous plumaged macaws, silken awn- 
ings and banners, coats-of-arms and RS pe: PICTURESQUE 
escutcheons set in the walls, have given oh he dy eee DOORWAY 
an atmosphere of old world grandeur ~ ,A@g@MeF <> LEADING TO THE 
to this court, open to the sun and glit- a SPANISH WING 
tering stars of this new land. Arches 
had to be proportioned to hold antique 
gates, niches prepared for images of 
saints, ancient carved columns fixed the 
size of doors, grills determined the size 
and position of windows. The floor is laid 
with tile brought from a vanished Mis- 
sion and old Mission bells call the hours. 

Thus Mr. Hunt has welded poetry 
and history, fact and fiction in one me- 
morial structure, set the rude but de- 




















voted work of Indians by the side of the skilled work of ancient crafts- 
men, raised walls of stone that will grow ever more beautiful with age, 
that will speak to future builders of the achievements of today. He 
has told his story truthfully and with the fervor of a vivid imagination. 
Every ornament used has a history, every mass an artistic weight. 
He has honored the pioneers of the West, given California a public 
building symbolic of its past, and somehow managed to imbue the 
whole with a feeling of sanctity, in spite of the ceaseless procession of 
sightseers who pass back and forth through its aisles. 





AFTER 


;AS very wise now 
For I have died, 
Learned far older things 
Than centuries hide. 


I am very wise now, 
And thus I know 

Why tears burned when beauty 
Had to go. 





CHEZ RENOIR AT CAGNES: BY HAROLD L. 
VAN DOREN 


ICTURE to yourself a hillside rich with vineyards and 
flowers, slumbrous under a semi-tropical mid-day sun. 
Imagine yourself climbing laboriously up that hill- 
side along a narrow, rocky roadway, between high 
stone garden walls on either side, through a gateway, 
into the pleasant, luxurious shade of ancient olive trees, 
round a curving gravel path to a simple stone and 

plaster house looking westward to the town and southward to the 

Mediterranean, and you will be ready to begin with me my artistic 

adventure chez Renoir at Cagnes last July. . 

It was an adventure plainly enough, an adventure that grew from 
a chance remark as a plant grows from the soil, and lacked none of that 
unpremeditated charm. It came about thus. McCarthy and I set out 
early one morning by bicycle from Cannes, planning to be in Nice 
in time for luncheon. The road was bad and very dusty. Therefore 
about ten o’clock we stopped for a quarter of an hour’s rest and re- 
freshment at a roadside café under the ample shade of some magnifi- 
cent sycamore trees. A signpost across the road read “two kilometers 
to Cagnes.” I remembered that Auguste Renoir had painted much 
there—in fact, had died there less than a year ago. We talked about 
it indifferently, paid the addition, and rode on. We were passing 
through the main street of Cagnes, when my companion, who was a 
few yards ahead, turned and suggested that we ask where the vener- 
able master had lived; it would do no harm; perhaps we might be able 
to take a few snapshots of the studio for souvenirs. We accosted the 
first person that we saw, a pleasant middle-aged woman,—evidently, 
from her market-basket over her arm, a native,—and asked where 
Pierre Renoir’s house might be. I happened to remember that the 
painter had a son of that name. 

“Monsieur Pierre is in Paris, monsieur,” she replied. “But you 
will find Jean Renoir at home. The house is straight ahead, and to the 
left, up the hill. ‘Villa Collette’ it is called.” Evidently a native— 
perhaps a friend of the family’s. 

There was nobody to be seen when we ascended the stone steps 
of Villa Collette to an awninged porch and knocked at an open door. 
Inside was the shuttered shade of a small living-room. We had a 
moment to look about us and to observe the sculptured figures placed 
at intervals in the informal, rambling gardens below us. Some were 
in terra cotta, one or two in azure-tinted plaster, and all of them the 
work of this man whom we know chiefly as a painter. 

As no answer came to our second knock, we ventured around to 
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the back. A maid was just coming out of the kitchen door. Yes, 
Monsieur Jean was at home. But before she had time to search for 
him, he appeared himself, and asked politely what he could do for us. 
To be sure we looked as if we might have come to beg a drink—in our 
blue work-shirts open at the neck, our dusty riding breeches and our 
heavy shoes. I explained that we were both admirers of his father’s 
art, and would be greatly obliged if he would let us take a few snap- 
shots of the house and gardens, to carry back home. We were making 
a tour of France by bicycle and— A shade of perplexity came over 
his face, and then he laughed. I surmised that for a moment he had 
taken us for a contingent of the cyclistes of the Tour de France who 
had just passed through Cagnes the day before on their five-thousand- 
kilometer circuit. He had, and admitted it laughingly. 

~ “But you must be tired. Do come inside and rest a bit,” he said 
cordially, and led the way to the little salon that we had peeped into in 
the front of the house. 


- Jean Renoir is a splendid blonde giant, well-knit and erect, easily 
on the sunny side of thirty. He wore a fatigue jacket of khaki still 
bearing tarnished marks on the sleeves where the insignia of a sous- 
lieutenant had once been. His face was unmistakably the “Renoir 
type” of the later pictures: round, ruddy, short-nosed and thick- 
lipped. But somehow these features, unpromising in themselves, con- 
trived, perhaps with the aid of fine blue eyes, and even, white teeth, to 
be quite handsome in the ensemble. His manner was cordial and very 
courteous. 

__. The walls of the living-room were covered with Renoir’s works, 
conspicuous among them the large, full-length portrait of Jean him- 
self as a boy, clad in a blue hunting costume, a rifle under his arm and 
a dog at his feet. There was also a replica of the two girls at the piano 
which hangs in the Luxembourg. He has done this subject a number 
of times. This version in his home was distinctly superior to the more 
familiar one, the one in the museum—a commission from the State. 
Renoir himself is known to have admitted that he “painted it to death” 
in the endeavor to make a great masterpiece. 


6¢ OULD you like to see my father’s last canvas?” we were 
asked. We assented with alacrity, and were straightway con- 


ducted upstairs. The visual impression as we entered Renoir’s 
studio was dominantly “warm.” 'The walls were covered from floor to 
ceiling with canvases, large and small, most of them simply tacked to 
boards unstretched. They were chiefly in his later style, very hot in 
tone, with a generous amount of the rose madder that he used so freely 
toward the last. We entered the door and descended four or five 
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THE DRIVEWAY ROAD LEADING TO RE- 
NOIR’S HOUSE AT CAGNES AND A GLIMPSE 
OF THE HOUSE IN THE BACKGROUND. 
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steps to the studio floor which was a couple of feet lower than the hall- 
way. Three tall windows side by side, flooded the room with light. Of 
conventional studio accessories there were none. There were two small 
easels, probably for use out of doors. A larger and more substantial 
one bore a drawing board to which was tacked a small square of canvas 
with the first wash of a sketch. Most of the canvases on the wall were 
mounted in this way. Young Renoir explained that his father pre- 
ferred to work thus. It was causing him considerable difficulty, he 
said, in having the pictures stretched for framing. ‘They could be en- 
trusted only to the most expert workmen, for in many cases, as we 
could see, Renoir had covered the whole surface right up to the edge, 
leaving no margin to fasten on the stretcher. 

The “last picture” was a large composition of two reclining female 
figures. It resembled many of the canvases done during the last period, 
very warm in color, abundant and more definite in form than many. 
What a passion painting must have been with him!—no, rather a 
natural function of the body like eating and breathing—to have 
painted to his last day, sitting in his wheel-chair, his feet beginning to 
gangrene, his knees splitting open, his brush tied to hands deformed 
almost beyond recognition by the ravages of an awful rheumatism! 

Another tiny canvas was pointed out to us: some lemons and a 
couple of apples, painted three days before his death. “My father was 
very pleased with that,” Jean Renoir said. I set to thinking. If this 
still-life was painted three days before his death, was it possible that 
the big composition of nudes was accomplished after that—in'a day 
or two perhaps? Or was this simply his last large canvas, worked on 
over a period relieved from time to time by these minor pre-occupa- 
tions? I showed the lack of the interviewer’s instinct and did not ask. 
But I concluded that the former hypothesis was very possible when 
I recalled what M. Durand-Ruel had told me of Renoir’s remarkable 
rapidity of execution: how he painted the famous La Loge in a day 
and a half, and completed a smaller replica of it for a commission in a 
few hours. It is very possible that, weak and crippled as he was, he 
painted this picture also with that same rapid deftness. 

So much for his last picture Then we were shown his first—that 
is, the first picture he painted in oils. It was a portrait head of his 
mother painted at twelve years of age. Very solid, very free in treat- 
ment, fairly adequate in color. The effect was grey, but the grey 
proved, upon close examination, to be made up of a number of close- 
toned colors. An astonishing picture for a child, an indication of the 
precocious cleverness which made it possible for him to paint well over 
four thousand canvases in his lifetime, and which made him able in his 
student days to toss off clever compositions in free imitaton of Fra- 
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gonard, Lancret, or Corot for dealers to play with and astonish the 
public, while his friend Cézanne toiled for months over a single canvas, 
and then ripped it to pieces or stuffed it in the studio stove in a mad 
access of anger against his inability to “realize.” 


ones, “cramped” studies, evanescent, joyous impressions. ‘There 

was a portrait of Renoir done in his student days by Bazille, a 
disciple of Manet, who was killed in the Franco-Prussian war; a nude 
by Pierre Bonnard, a younger contemporary; a still life by Berthe- 
Morisot, Claude Monet’s belle-soeur. 

“She is one of the few women who will live in art,” I hazarded. 

“Yes,” agreed Jean Renoir, “she stood very high in my father’s 
estimation. But your American, Mary Cassatt, is not far behind. She 
lives near by. She is very amusing,” and he laughed. He saw the 
question in my eyes. “She is quite old, you know,” he continued, “but 
that has not affected her conversational powers. She used to come 
over here to see my father, sit down and talk to him for two hours 
without stopping, and depart without my father having said a word!” 

After some deliberation I resolved to ask about the “faux Re- 
noirs” which caused such a stir in America last winter. I was uncertain 
whether or not it would be considered impertinent prying. 

“All false,” he said quite simply. “The man who did them lives 
in Cagnes. His name is Lucien Mignon. He was not exactly a pupil 
of my father’s, but he frequently watched him paint. I suppose he 
was influenced by him to a considerable extent. He is a very con- 
scientious artist, and a very honest man. It was an American who did 
the mischief—malheuresement”—this a concession to my nationality. 
I forget his name.” Then, raising his voice and turning toward the 
door, he called: “Claude, bring me that number of the Bulletin.” The 
youngest son, a youth of about nineteen, his hair in disorder, and some- 
what embarrassed by the presence of visitors, appeared with a copy 
of the Bulletin de la Vie Artistique. Claude is the “Coco” of the 
master’s child studies, the joy of his later years. “Claude, qui est-ce 
qui a vendu les faux papas?” I could not repress a smile at the idiom. 
Claude did not know who was guilty of the “false papas,” and the 
Bulletin named no names. It merely contained a reprint of the letter 
from Pierre Renoir to the Anderson Galleries (the directors of which 
Jean quickly absolved of any duplicity in the dealings )—a letter which 
was well aired in our press at the time, protesting against the sale of 
these works under his father’s name. A later issue of the Bulletin 
prints a communication from Mignon claiming the authorship of all 
but two of the one hundred and thirty-five sketches. 
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on we saw other treasures of all periods: black studies, red 





WHERE RENOIR LIVED AND PAINTED 


“Tt is too bad,” concluded Jean, “but it can’t be helped now.” 


He then explained that most of the sketches which were now 
tacked up on boards along the walls were, at the time of the master’s 
death, in piles all over the studio. The sons had put them up, the 
better to dry thoroughly, and were gradually sending them to Paris 
to be stretched, framed and put in the hands of dealers. 

We should have liked nothing better than to spend the afternoon 
in that studio, rummaging among the unseen treasures which ranged 
many deep facing the walls, studying, comparing, admiring—and 
condemning. For, perforce, there were many failures which will prob- 
ably be sent forth for an undiscriminating public to pay fabulous 
prices for. But at best we were intruders, quite unbidden guests, and 
the time for dejeuwner in the Renoir household was clearly draw- 
ing near. 

We followed our genial host downstairs. There were rooms that 
we had not seen, he said. I observed an etching on the wall in the cool, 
semi-dark hallway, as we descended the stone staircase to the rez-de- 
chaussée. It was a nude female figure, standing. Renoir had made 
it for a frontispiece to one of Stéphane Mallarmé’s books we were told. 
Next to it was a tiny etching by Whistler. 


T the foot of the stairs we met Mme. Jean Renoir. We were 
introduced; & small, rather pretty girl, with beautiful auburn 
hair, frank and natural in her manner. She did not appear to 

be more than twenty. She accompanied us to a small room, a study 
or writing room, which we were shown next. Here we found the most 
important of the great painter’s little collection of treasures. A Degas 
pastel, two splendid little water-colors by Cézanne and a small land- 
scape in oils by the same painter, were on the wall next to the window. 
Renoir had especially prized the Cézanne water-colors, Jean declared. 
Over a bookcase, in the position of honor, was a large still-life by 
Delacroix, of flowers in a bowl, a sure and masterly piece of painting. 
On top of the bookcase stood a sculptured head in terra cotta by 
Renoir—conceived by him, at least, and actually executed by him in 
part. A sculptor friend had helped him with the actual work, the son 
told us. I surmised that it had been done after the full, free use of his 
hands had been denied him. It was a peasant’s head, rendered in clas- 
sical formula. There were the thick lips, slightly parted; but the whole 
mouth was wider, and more shapely; there was the short nose and the 
full, high cheeks; but the intentness around the eyes and the distinction 
of the whole head made the classical headdress less inappropriate. 

Lastly there was a small picture by Millet, and a photographic 

reproduction of one of Corot’s portraits. 
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THEIR EXPIATION 


The number of pictures in all of the rooms was simply bewilder- 
ing. The dining-room, large and simply furnished, was no exception. 
But I remember clearly two seaside canvases painted in Normandy, 
that were extraordinarily fresh and breezy in color, full of the sparkle 
of the sun, and the fine color-pageant of a summer’s day. 

It was with regret that we took our leave—regret that we might 
not live with some of these pictures for a time, to study them at our 
leisure, to absorb some of their life-giving qualities. We departed. 
But we carried away with us a deep impression of the wholesome sim- 
plicity of the man and the painter Renoir, who had lived an irreproach- 
able family life devoid of the spurious eventfulness that is supposed to 
be the indispensable concomitant of the life of a man of genius, but 
who had painted things of fundamental beauty that will ive forever. 


THEIR EXPIATION: BY ANNA MOORE 


SPENT that last day with her. That is how I know the 
story. 
We had been friends ever since I came to Toodlume. 
I do not know precisely why she turned to me unless she 
instinctively felt that I would accept her tacitly offered 
friendship without question, and that if she should tell me 
what had happened, I would understand, and believe—as she did. 
She talked only about things of the moment, never about her neigh- 
bors, never about herself. Yet always there was an undercurrent 
as of something momentous in her consciousness that gave a signifi- 
cance to her lightest remark about how much milk the cow gave, or 
how the baking had come out. 

Her neighbors were neither wise, nor kind. They talked about 
her, and their tongues were bitter. It was not that they had anything 
against her except that she had not taken them into her confidence 
They resented the way she held her peace and asked no favors. If 
they had been permitted to help in her extremity with either sympathy 
or material things they would have been different. But she stayed by 
herself, and asked nothing. And because they did not know, they 
made the story to suit themselves. 

There was just one obvious fact that they could build upon. Her 
“man” had gone away one night without saying a word to anyone. 
That in itself argued that something was wrong. When folks have 
nothing to hide, you know why they do things. “You needn’t tell 
them, a man who left his woman that way had some very good reason.” 
There were those who said he went because he had to, that somebody 
was on his trail. And there were those who said that she was no better 
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THEIR EXPIATION 


than she should be, as he was not bound by the law to stick to her, he 
had gone because he was tired of her. And so, on and on, in whatever 
direction their imaginations and their thoughtless tongues led them. 
They did not mean to be cruel. It was only their way of finding relief 
from the tedium of the daily round. 

Of course she knew what they said. But if it hurt, she gave no 
sign. Her face was wonderfully calm and peaceful, but inexpressibly 
sad. She always gave me the impression that she was waiting, or 
rather, that for a time she had stopped living and was holding herself 
ready for the great thing to happen. It was though she had been 
caught in the interval between two breaths. Presently she would live 
and breathe again. Yet she gave forth a sense of poise, of command 
of herself, that one feels only in those who have faced life and are 
unafraid. Some said, “She does not care.” Others said, “She thinks 
he is coming back.” These always spoke with a pitying smile and 
touched their foreheads as though they would add “poor thing.” 

Once I asked her if she had lived always in Toodlume. She said, 
“We came from over the mountain.” She spoke precisely as though 
the other were present. It was then I gained the impression that he 
was always with her. When she seemed aloof or distrait, I believe 
now that she was in direct communion with him. There are souls in 
the world who have in so far conquered the infinite. These two, I 
am sure, were never for a moment out of touch. I believe each one 
knew always what was passing in the soul of the other. If either 
had called aloud, the other would have heard and answered. We can 
all remember times when we have sat silent in the same room with some 
one accustomed to hold communion with us and have known so in- 
stinctively what that other would say that speech was unnecessary. 
These two although far apart, were like that. They had grown so 
accustomed to hearing the other’s thought when they were together, 
that now they listened, and heard through the greater distances. 

That is why she was so sure he would come. She never wavered 
an instant in her belief. I am sure of that. 

I had not much wanted to go to her that day. There were things 
in my own household that needed attention. She did not explain why 
she wanted me, but she asked me so earnestly and made such a point 
of that particular day, that I went. Up to that time she had given no 
sign of emotion, nor of momentous expectation. But when I opened 
the door I saw a subtle change in her that grew as the day wore on. 
I no longer felt her as someone who waited. She was bounding for- 
ward to meet something that was coming. That was why she wanted 
me with her. No matter what her soul might do, she wanted her body 
to stay in its accustomed place. 
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It was that that loosened her tongue, so that I saw how very 
simple the whole thing was. It was precisely its simplicity that made 
it difficult to understand. The elemental thing is so rare, that we 
see it only as exceedingly complicated and look for motives that do not 
exist. Their love for each other was transcendent. They had come 
together, and they knew that they belonged to each other. There had 
been no thought beyond this simple fact in the mind of either, and 
no discussion. He called her, and she came. Their home was far 
from the beaten track and the coming of the itinerant preacher was 
uncertain and nobody there was over particular. Then they came 
to Toodleum. And one day, hand in hand, they went to a revival meet- 
ing. Only one thing in the visiting preacher’s sermon found its way 
into their brains. He said it was a sin to live as they had done with- 
out the blessing of the church. It did not occur to them to question 
his authority. He was a man of God. He knew. Afterward they 
went to him and asked him what they should do. They thought he 
would show them the way to wipe the sin out. But he merely rejoiced 
as they do over the sinner that repenteth and offered to marry them 
at once. 

They said, “We can not do that till we have made it right.” 

The preacher said, “This will make it right.” 

“For time to come,” they said, “but not for time that is past. 
What shall we do to make that that is past right?” 

The preacher had preached better than he meant. Mary and 
John were elemental. Until they heard that sermon their love was 
sacred and they were bound together by it. Now all that had been 
dear to them had been made sin. They could not believe that the 
belated speaking of words however holy would wipe sin out. In their 
new life there would be the shadow of that. And that could not be. 

The preacher was powerless before their logic and the question 
they insistently asked. “What must we do to make it right?” He had 
sowed the seed. He knew not how to reap the harvest. So he left 
them to find such answer as they could. 

All night they labored. At dawn they solved their problem in 
their own way. Some will say they were foolish. Some will know 
they found the only way that would give them peace again in this 
world. Five years they had been happy together. For each year of 
happiness they determined to give one for expiation. Five years they 
would remain apart without a spoken or written word. Then he 
would come and because they had paid they would be free to marry 
and be happy. 

The five years were over. They had wearied for each other, but 
they had needed neither spoken nor written word to keep their spirits 
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in communion. So today Mary was leaping forward to meet him. 
There was a look in her eyes that I have never before seen. Nor will 
I, I think, see it again. It was the entering into Paradise of a soul 
that is shriven. 

“He will come when the sun sets,” she said at last. 

She was so sure. And I was so fearful. Afterward I said, “Oh, 
you of little faith.” 

At last the sun rested, a golden ball, upon the top of the long, 
low hill that her house looked out upon. Then she said, “I will go 
to meet him.” 

And she left me in the house and went down the long, winding 
path alone. I think I prayed then. For I knew no human being could 
live in face of what his not coming would mean to her. And I did 
not believe such a consummation as she saw could be on this earth. 

From the window I could just see the road before it met the path. 
To one on the path it was hidden by the trees. She could not see 
as I did that he was coming. I watched her head as she moved forward 
not hurrying. She moved steadily with the sun. 

As it dropped behind the hills they met. There was no surprise. 
They had expected to meet so. They spoke no word. They looked 
into each other’s eyes and their hands met. So with clasped hands they 
came up the path together. He did not let go her hand when she 
spoke my name. He merely held out the other. Nor did he speak. 
They came into the house and set about getting supper as though he 
had just returned from the day’s work. He brought wood and water 
and she made tea and placed new bread and fresh butter upon the 
table and we ate. I did not feel out of place nor that they desired 
to be alone. Their communion was too close to be disturbed by any- 
thing so slight as the presence of a third person. I merely felt that 
for one moment I had been admitted to the holy of holies. 














THE STREET 
CLEANER: A 
SKETCH BY 
GEORGE LUKS 


“PAINTING REAL PEOPLE” IS THE PURPOSE 
OF GEORGE LUKS’ ART: BY MARY FANTON 
ROBERTS 


6 EORGE LUKS ain’t a goin’ to paint you!” 
G “Why ain’t he a goin’ to paint me? My mama dressed 
me all nice.” 

“Huh, that’s why—he ain’t a goin’ to paint no kids what’s clean.” 

I passed this group of excited children on my way to talk with 

George Luks about his work. And when I heard his name I stopped 

to listen to the comments of his former models, or seeking the honor. 

You could see at a glance that these children knew and liked George 
Luks. He was their pal. 

“It is difficult,” Mr. Luks told me, “to make the mothers let the 

children come just as they play about. 

What I want to paint is some impulse 

of youth; some expression I notice 

when the kids are quite natural and 

spontaneous. This is what I mean,” 

and Mr. Luks showed me a most con- 

vincing and sensitive painting of East 

Side children—two little grey figures 

against a soft dark background. The 

smaller of the little girls standing on 

tiptoes with her back toward me to 

whisper to her friend, her whole body 

strained and quivering with excitement 

as she imparted the wonderful secret. 

And the older girl listening eagerly— 

very alert and pleased—a faint smile 

slowly dawning on her features as she 

enjoyed the story. An entrancing bit. 

of painting, for the coarse little face 

was radiant and the smile 

quivering over her features 

was an emanation from her 

mind. You, too, are curious 

about the secret. You want 

to “listen in” because of the 

amused delight on the merry 

young face. And all else is 

| sombre in the painting. The 

lives of the children are 

probably very sombre, too; 





GEORGE LUKS’ ART 
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‘oe but their spirits 
:£% are capable of ec- 
‘Bz stasy,and George 
‘Ee Luks has caught 
the ecstasy and 
imprisoned it on 
his canvas, truly 
“fg a marvel, for the 
—— 58 ecstasy touches 
GEORGE LUKS, :3g- your own spirit, 
REMARKABLY oe: and you suddenly 
KEEN OBSERVA- 4 become very ten- 
ie tae 4 der toward life, 
and especially 
toward little chil- 

dren. 
George Luks 
happily has the 
vision that pierces all disguise, and he does not permit any veils about 
humble humanity. Very surely he reaches out for the beauty that 
dominates all life and which is so mysteriously hidden from duller 
eyes. No material condition, however repulsive or bewildering, can 
keep this kind philosophical observer from his voyages of discovery. 
He sees an Italian woman selling vegetables from an old cart on 
Bleecker Street, making her bargains over the sleeping baby softly 
sprawling on her knees—all a bit squalid to you and me—but George 
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TWO MEN WATCHING A GAME: A VERY CHARACTERISTIC DRAWING BY GEORGE 
LUKS IN WHICH THE MIND OF THE MEN IS REVEALED IN THE ENTIRE POSE OF 
THEIR BODIES 











GEORGE LUKS’ ART 


Luks sees deeply into the truth of this 

scene and paints it as he sees it, with im- 

memorial beauty and touching love. All 

sweet motherhood pours over his canvas, 

and all helpless babyhood rests on the 

Madonna’s lap. It is not sentimentalized 

or idealized. It is just a ragged group on 

a tawdry street, but that enfolding ten- 

derness which encompassed the Wayfarer in the Manger broods over 
the scene. And you look at the sleeping baby with his mother’s eyes, 
just as George Luks did. 

Of course, the marvel of this painting is not merely its sensitive- 
ness and generous sympathy toward life; George Luks is also a 
trained observer and searcher after Truth. And in every art that 
is the first step always—to observe life accurately. 

“You’ve got to know the Mind to draw the Man,” Luks explained 
to me. “Now look at this chap reading a paper. He is reading it 
exactly his own way. And every man and woman reads a paper a 
different way—their way. And those two men watching a game— 
can you see the eagerness of the man with his foot on the rail? His 
interest is way over that fence out to what is happening beyond. Every 
line you put in a sketch has got to show how a man feels; that’s what 
I call illustration—drawing people different from all other people, 
each person himself, whether he is in a park or in a story. 

“Draw a man so that you show what he is. 

“Now, the hunchback looking over his shoulder isn’t handsome, 
ishe? But he is that man, depressed and miserable, too weary even to 
turn around, down at the heel, aggrieved. I tried to get everything 
about him in the sketch. 

“And this man in the courtroom—can’t you feel how absorbed 


LISTENING TO —? he is—all hunched up and his hair tousled. He’s 
py a forgotten how he looks. 


SKETCH BY 


GEORGE LUES 


“If I draw a ship I want it to sail across the 

page. And if I sketch birds I want them to 

« fluff up and twitter and twirl about, as birds do. 
5; “I’m sure that you can feel that the street 
cleaner doesn’t like his job. At least I 

7 hope 7 can. And brushing up dirt 
i, vs, _ isn’t a pleasant way to spend the day, 
SS} is it? I could see that he felt blue. 
“T have to understand birds as well 

as people before I can possibly take any 

interest in drawing them, and just as 











soon as I get into their personalities, 
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SAILING: 
BY GEORGE LUKS 
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THE CRIPPLED BEGGAR: A DRAWING OF MASTERLY TECHNIC AND SYMPATHETIC 


OBSERVATION: BY GEORGE LUKS 





















GEORGE LUKS’ ART 





then I know the kind of gestures and expressions to draw. I have 
learned that you can’t do the real thing from the outside in. I always 
like to go to headquarters for information. I like to draw the man in 
the street, the woman in the train, the children in the park—or in the 
gutter, as it happens. I want a chance to see and observe and think 
deeply about the person I’m going to sketch. I want to understand 
where he belongs, or where chance has put him.” 

As George Luks talked to me I began to realize why he wanted 
to do things first hand; he was sympathetic to the humble folks; 
because he was a worker and had always been one. He has battled 
through to success by force of his own integrity, his great gift and his 
courage; so, of course, he understands the people who are battling, 
who must be self-reliant, and, of course, he respects them because he 
knows what they are “up against.” 

The day I saw him he was painting a canvas of a young dancer, 
just in every-day clothes, but a dancer’s body was there, supple at the 
waist, pliant at the knee, with a swaying motion at the neck. Nota 
famous person, just a young girl who danced every evening in some 
cheerful cabaret, no special air of success about her, but quite a con- 
siderable manner of pride and contentment. 

“The Polish Dancer” on which he was working has given Mr. 
Luks a chance for an amazing tour de force in color. The very old, 
full, rather heavy costume was of faded white, brocaded with gorgeous 
purple flowers, and in the hem were flounces of purple and maize 
color. And such a purple! Like Japanese fleur de lis with the sun 
pouring over them. A flaming purple that sang and bloomed on the 
canvas. There were mauve-purple plumes on the hat, resting against 
a crown of burnished emerald green. I have never seen purer, fresher 
color, handled in a more startling way. Color alive on the canvas, re- 
gardless of any association with the human figure. In fact, the girl 
is the least notable thing in the picture. While the color seems to 
gather up all the light out of everything in the studio, shining with a 
sinister brilliance as though capable of robbing the world of light. 

A masterpiece, it seemed to me. And the artist, like any man of 
genius, before a great work of his own making, looked at the canvas 
with a certain wonder and wistfulness. It is only the lesser among us 
who are ever satisfied. I suppose satisfaction is the divine compen- 
sation of the second-class man. 


The thing perhaps that impresses me most about Mr. Luks’ work 
is his profound intimacy with children; whether you are listening to 
his live little models talking, or looking at his finished canvases of 
children you feel an absolute confidence in the story he is telling. 
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GEORGE LUKS’ ART 


He showed me a “kid” painting, the youngster yelling his fiery 
red head off. It is the sketch of a little baseball fan made at a recent 
baseball game, just crazy to see his side win. He was ugly and 
funny and self-absorbed, and you liked him a lot, and the minute you 
looked at him you knew what he was yelling for. 

I found that Mr. Luks not only loves children and music and 
flowers, but that he knows a lot about them, and his city garden was 
much more flourishing than mine. As he talked I discovered that he 
knew a lot, too, about Greek history, and art and mythology, regard- 
ing it all as a rich background for life, but not life itself. 

All the people in the vicinity where Mr. Luks lives are his 
friends, the policemen and the ragged children. I fancy he would 
have the gift of knowing, intimateiy, sullen fishermen on the Maine 
coast or silent guides in the Canadian woods. He loves life in 
the same simple, unselfconscious, intense way that Whitman did; 
and he paints it the way Whitman wrote about it. That is why he 
goes always to the fountainhead 
for inspiration, ‘iain: and why he has 
a good deal of & vigorous scorn 
for “illustrations PRP that only illus- 
trate a model.” de He feels that 
every sketch w/o. should reveal a 
searching analy- oe i So sis of life, of the 
people who in- y oe spire the impulse 
to draw, of very ' + 3 vital humanity. 

As we went . down the little 
garden path to a real country gate 
(and all in New a4 York) we watch- 
ed the “‘kids”’ =F J playing in the 
wooded lot across PS 4 ” the street, and he 
pointed out some future models—a 
little Jewish girl, . with a curiously 
Far-East look, a ee baby kicking with 
primeval vigor because he was 
being taken home; a boy with 
a bat in his hand, and exaltation written all over his whole little body. 
They all knew George Luks, and gave him the off-hand greeting of 
friend to friend. And so, he seemed to me the friend of all real people, 
the great artist, and simple as he was great. 








KITTEN-LOVE: BY ELEANOR P. 
WHEELER 


HAVE a gift for you— 
A small white kitten with a pointed tail 
And round blue eyes and a sweet pink mouth that will 
laugh at you 
As beasts laughed in the jungle. 
She will dance on her hind legs like a bear, 
And play madly with a sea sheil or a gull’s feather; 
And when you take her to bed with you, 
She will sit with a warm heaviness upon your neck, . 
And will tap your closed eyes with her feathered hands, 
And touch your lips and cheeks, 
And nozzle under your chin and into your shoulder and your hair, 
And sing a sleepy baby song of kitten-love, 
That breaks abruptly when she falls asleep. 





Her fur has a good smell, like sweet meadows; 
And when you leave her in her country home, 
And go to your winter’s work, 

You will remember all her warmth and sweetness 
And her kitten-love that curled into your heart. 
But when you return to her next June, 

You will find a cat-beast of the jungle, 


With a plumy tail and a great ruff, and yellow eyes that glare at you. 
She will push strongly against you, when you lift her, 

With her iron-muscled legs stiffened against your breast; 

Nor will she look at you, nor know you; 

But when she has broken your heart 

She will fling herself from your arms, and run and hide 

In a dark hole under her own barn. 


For the kitten that she was, 

Is only a painted memory; 

And the love that curled into your heart 
Was an illusion that you builded there. 





SCULPTURE OF JOSEPH BERNARD, WHICH 
IS BEING DISCUSSED IN THE FRENCH ART 
CIRCLES 


7}\CULPTURE,” Rodin once said, “does not need to 

express originality, but life.” And of course to express 

life in sculpture or in painting or in other vital art, is to 

have that great power for which we have no other word 

but genius. In these days of so much originality, so 

called, and so much eccentricity, which after all is a 

depraved sort of originality, we do not always bide our time and wait 
for genius. We almost forget the mission of genius, and sometimes 
it is so simple and so unassuming when it happens along, and our eyes 
are so perverted with gazing upon whimsicality, that it takes us some 
little time to apprehend true genius, and let it have its way with us. 

It is especially true in Paris that nothing is more rare, nothing is 
more touching than to observe a free and natural form of art ex- 
pressing joy, especially in the midst of these hothouses, in which cities 
abound, for the forcing of reputations. 

It is easy to understand that a nature like Joseph Bernard could 
not live very far away from influences which have caught and held his 
generation; but it seems that both the superficial whimsicality and 
the eccentric mannerism of much of the art of Paris today have left 
untouched the purity of design and the nobility of form which is so 
characteristic of this sculptor. His work reveals that large imperson- 
ality which seems born of a very sure vision of truth, and something 
quite remote from daily experiences or from susceptibility to the con- 
ditions favorable in Paris to delight but not always to art. One recalls 
that vital sentence of Rodin in observing the work of Joseph Bernard, 
from the first tentative efforts to the masterful realization of today. 

In his very early works, Bernard showed a profound scientific 
knowledge of anatomy and scarcely a trace of emotional expression. 
Indeed, his early work was marred by a certain literary quality; but 
the robust temperament of the man soon stripped itself of various 
intellectual expression and of intentional symbolism, the vogue for 
which so often returns to dominate art. Happily for Bernard 
achievement, he soon threw off the influences of his great predecessors, 
Gustave Moreau, Gauguin and, above all, Eugéne Carriére. His de- 
votion to the Carriére idea was so great at one time, with such imita- 
tion of him in his early days, that it displeased even Carriére himself. 
In fact, Bernard’s early work did not give more than a hint of his final 
accomplishment. His ‘outlines were charming, with a delicate rhyme, 
and a joyous capability, but always hampered with symbolism and 
literary artifice. 
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THE BACCHANTE: JOSEPH 


BERNARD, SCULPTOR. 
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A YOUNG GIRL 
PERY: JOSEPH BERNARD, 


POSED AGAINST DRA. 


SCULPTOR. 








FRAGMENT OF SCULPTURE: 
BY JOSEPH BERNARD. 








AN IMPORTANT FRENCH SCULPTOR 


work was truly refreshed and purified. Even in his monument 

to Michel Servet one feels the new forces still battling against the 
old. There is still the desire to imitate Michael Angelo and Puget, 
but these qualities are tempered with the new serene expression and 
rich nobility which henceforth characterized Bernard’s creations. 
Perhaps the most complete realization of his later method is shown 
in the Bacchante, which illustrates this article. Here one finds true 
rhythm and living form. 

If one could justly describe art as a perfect balance between the 
sensual and the cerebral, the Bacchante would stand as a realization 
of such balance. It is a form of great intrinsic beauty. It is an ex- 
pression of life, and so pure as a realization beauty that you feel in it 
the technique absolutely essential to the design. 

When statuary abandons the picturesque or the realistic, almost 
invariably the human body is treated in an architectonic style. This 
we find in the later work of Bernard, a greater severity and much 
plastisity ; his fine knowledge of anatomy is not lost, but it is less osten- 
tatiously displayed and is always held in check lest it break the perfec- 
tion of his new found rhyme. 

Bernard does his work directly on the marble, with no assistance 
beyond the slightest crayon sketch. His inspiration thus pours from 
his spirit directly through his medium and does not lose substance and 
value by moving through various channels before it is established in 
its beautiful destination. The unveiling of Bernard’s Bacchante really 
created a sensation in the French art world, for at the first glimpse 
the figure seemed to absorb and reflect waves of light, and its beauty 
seemed alive with magnificent health and joy. One was struck with 
a certain heroic quality in the figure, which blended happily into a 
rare ardor of animal life. One’s imagination carried the figure out 
into the dense woods, there dancing joyously before the half Gods of 
autumn. 

In addition to his sculpture Bernard has produced sketches in 
Chinese ink that have been most widely admired in Paris. These 
sketches show such prodigious ability to handle his medium, to express 
richness or softness or transparency that they are quite as out of the 
ordinary as are his sketches of dancers or bathers or his bas reliefs. 
Bernard’s work seems to move steadily forward, and in the last Salon 
exhibition in which he exhibited he presented sculpture possessing 
such grace in its form, such delicacy in its beauty that it held spell- 
bound the really artistic and serene art lovers. 


I, was not until Bernard came under Rodin’s influence that his 





REFUSAL: BY ELEANOR P. WHEELER 


I—The Crowd 


T “Set—leert I the top of the stairs that rose from the shadowy school 
r Vy corridor toward the skylight, the lame man waited for 
a Le \ her. Nora could see him, leaning on his cane, an iron 
}—<] framework supporting his shorter leg and giving him 
a | the appearance of stepping up onto something. Above 
< him, on her pedestal, the winged Victory of Samo- 
thrace shook out the folds of her robe. The lame man and the Victory 
stood still; Nora climbed to them. Around her swirled crowds of boys 
and girls, and everyone knew where to go. Nora did not like to touch 
them as she passed; she made her way gingerly among them, a gentle 
distrust of them holding her on her way to the principal at the head of 
the stairs. 

The lame man had eyes like an eagle’s; his pointed beard moved 
on his chin, as if his lips were getting ready to speak. She stood 
shoulder high to him as she asked him the way; and although she was 
conscious of her short plaid dress, her curls, her crisp hair-ribbon— 
like a baby, she thought resentfully—his lameness seemed to establish 
an equality between them. She walked beside him down the hall. His 
cane tapped on the wooden floor; and as the two walked a lane opened 
through the crowd of pupils to let them pass. 


How dark the halls were! And filled with noise. The faces of 
the hurrying crowd were blurred. There was an odor of bodies, and 
heat, and presently chalk dust. From an open door poured air and 
light; it was Room 1.. . 


Nora heard t: > roll being called; and she could not remember 
the names of the other beginners in the class for trying to picture her 
own name when it should be spoken out loud, and everyone would 
look around to see—— 

“Nora Winslow E 


It was over. But the sound of her own voice kept recurring to 
her. Once, in a school room, looking up quickly from a book to ask 
a question, she had called the teacher “Mamma,” and everyone had 
laughed. It would be terrible if she should do the same thing again, 
in high school. No one there must ever know anything, really, about 
herself. 


She heard the tap of the lame man’s cane down the corridor and 


was half minded to go and follow him back to the skylight and the 
headless Victory. 


ro) 


The bell for the passing of classes vibrated through the empty 
hall. Instantly from doors burst lines of boys and girls, with an in- 
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articulate noise of voices and of shuffling feet. The bell was drowned. 
From every side the lines converged, waveringly, toward the stairway. 
They pressed about Nora and the statue. She felt them brush against 
her—caught ludicrous loose phrases. They streamed down the stairs. 
Below her, heads moved on shoulders; faces, contorted by perspective, 
shouted and laughed; noise filled the building like a wave. And Nora, 


with a queer, subtile feeling of content, moved downward with the 
crowd. 


She liked to remember that moment of moving with the crowd. 
She could not always recall the sensation; the crowd itself she often 
hated; but sometimes, especially on the stairs, looking upon the heads 
below, the feeling was repeated. 

Faces looked out at her from the crowd, and she knew at once 
and certainly which were those she loved. She saw them across a 
chasm; and how to bridge it she did not know, for between them 
swirled the crowd, and she feared it. It held so great a noise; it moved 
with so strong and irresistible a push; it was taller than she; down in 
the crowd she could not find the faces that she loved. Down in the 
crowd that shoved, and moved, and smelled, she hated. It was as if 
the crowd were dual, boys and girls; and they held between them an 
enormous secret. Nora, at the edge, in the shadow of the headless 
Victory, looked on and pretended that she knew and did not care. If 
ever she plunged in, they might find out that she did not know, and 
that she cared. And so she feared them. 

Once, when she was a very little girl, she had kept a secret from 
her mother. It was about babies and forbidden things, and it mattered 
tremendously. There had been hateful years, already half forgotten, 
before the day when, seeing her mother suffer, she had forgotten her- 
self and had become again one with that mother. Would she, some 
day, become one with the crowd? Why did she feel at moments, when 
they swept past her on the stairs, a thrilling warmth like the coming 
of her mother into the room—oh, years ago? Why did she feel, when 
she dipped down among them, a fear like the fear of her father when 
he had spoken harshly to her mother? Heavy footsteps, heavy voice— 
slam of a screen door—loneliness—futility—the old terrible dream 
of eternity. 


She stepped back into the shadow of the Victory to wait for them 
to pass. She held her report card in her hand, quite filled with honor 
marks. 


Nora sat beside her Latin teacher at one of the long, closely filled 
tables. It was the Colonial supper, to celebrate George Washington’s 
birti.day and the coming of age of the senior class. Nora saw no in- 
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congruity. She liked sitting beside her teacher. She liked the flat, 
loose folds of Miss Bleyer’s silk blouse, and the smooth feel of it when 
she touched the sleeve. She liked the sharpness of the profile that she 
glimpsed now and then, and fancied her fingers modelling it in clay. 
Once Miss Bleyer, drawn by Nora’s intent gaze, turned quickly 
toward her. 

“Dear child, what is it?” 


“T was thinking,” replied Nora simply, “that I’d like to model 
your face.” 


“Have you an artist’s fingers?” She pressed Nora’s small left 
hand in hers, steadying the wrist, then spreading the fingers apart 
and bending them back to look at them. Rather short they were, large 
knuckled, irregular, but most of them blunt-tipped and practical. The 
hand crushed together in Miss Bleyer’s clasp as flexibly as a small 
sleepy animal. Nora was surprised at the cool, hard, fluttering feel 
of her teacher’s hands. But before she could make up her mind to say 
that she attended the clay-modelling class, and made hands and feet, 
and sometimes little clay babies that were not very good, she heard 
Miss Denny calling out that everyone was going to sing. She could 
see Miss Denny’s fine grey head above a snowy shirt and high collar 
away at the end of the table. It was exactly like a man’s head, Nora 
thought; but she felt no desire to model it. 


She hated the singing. The long, slow cadence of “In the Gloam- 
ing,” held to the last minor chord, gave her an uneasy feeling. Miss 
Bleyer sang, in a loud, contralto voice, and Nora wished she wouldn’t. 
It seemed as if she wanted people to hear her. Then they all stood 
for the school song. 


“Sing, Nora, sing!’ She felt her hand caught by Miss Bleyer, 
but pulled it away. 

“T have a cold,” she muttered, and stood in stubborn silence, red 
and uncomfortable, while the school shouted forth its loyalty to itself. 
In the singing, swelled a wave of feeling that caught at Nora’s heart 
and outraged her. No feeling, outside of her home, had a right to grip 
her like that—least of all, the voices of the crowd. There was the 
secret that she feared and hated. If she sang, and they heard her, 
they might know that she was outside the secret, and laugh. She was 
only little Nora Winslow, and she had lied to her teacher. 


“The knights came riding, two by two— 
She hath no loyal knight and true, 
The Lady of Shalot.” 


Miss Alling closed her eyes and walked up and down the front 
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of the room. She did not look at the book. Her voice ran on, in a 
sort of chant: 
“Chanted loudly, chanted lowly,” 
How beautiful it was! Did people die that way? 
“Till her blood was frozen slowly—” 
And Lancelot? Where was he? 
“But Lancelot mused a little space; 
He said, ‘She hath a lovely face; 
God in his mercy lend her grace, 
The Lady of Shalot.’ ” 

“That is a man’s love, and a woman’s,” Miss Alling was saying. 
“Elaine, the fairest of Tennyson’s women, died for Lancelot; and 
what did he say? “She hath a lovely face!” And yet, he was a per- 
fect knight. Do you like Lancelot?” 

“Yes,” said Nora, quite unexpectedly. 

“Why, dear heart?” 

Nora flushed. But then, Miss Alling called everyone that, or 
“Angel Child”—even the boys, sometimes. 

“Because he wasn’t thinking she loved him,” said Nora. He 
wasn’t thinking about loving at all—just fighting, and honor, if he 
was a perfect knight.” She hesitated. “That’s the only humor I’ve 
found in Tennyson, so far.” 

Miss Alling stopped her walking to and fro, and came and stood 
by Nora, looking down at her with kind, short-sighted gaze. 

“Humor, my dear child?’ 

“At least,” insisted Nora, “it amused me, because Lancelot only 
thought how beautiful she was, and she had killed herself for him.” 

Through the boisterous laughter of the class, Nora felt Miss 
Alling’s hand on her shoulder. “You may be right,” she said, quite 
as if she were talking to a grown-up person. “But don’t grow into 

a cynic, because you are not a sentimentalist.” 

She felt, then, a certain loosening of the tension. She had not 
minded at all when the class laughed. They were the class; she was 
Nora. For a fraction of a second, holding on by a wisp of thought, 
she had felt firm bottom under her feet. 


I1—Others 


FTER dark they played “Drop the Handkerchief” in Jasmine’s 

A yard—Nora and Jasmine, Fred Sipe, and Billy English, with 

Jasmine’s sister and the Spellman twins in their ridiculous 

sport shirts, and the noisy Grantham girls. If you were caught, you 

were kissed. Nora was sure that “forfeits” were more fun; but that, 
Jasmine said, was not the game. So Nora gave in. 
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In the darkness, Fred Sipe was after her. She had intended the 
handkerchief for Jasmine; but it had fallen between the two, and he 
had picked it up. The wind was pleasant in her face; the quick foot- 
steps behind her, heavier than her own, came closer, and urged her 
on with a thrill of delicious terror. At the moment when he overtook 
her, and laid hold of her dress, loosely, she shrieked, and darted into 
her place beside Jasmine. 

“Kiss her, Freddy, I dare you—” their voices shrilled about her. 
She wriggled from him, ready for flight; she had a desire to run 
some more, to feel the wind in her face, and to hear heavy footsteps 
behind her. Then suddenly, “By Jove, I’m lost! He was half way 
around the circle, and Jasmine, who had whirled and picked up the 
handkerchief at her feet, was after him. He dodged, and darted 
toward her; and she ran straight into his arms Nora saw him hold 
Jasmine there, and kiss her; and at the moment he kissed her, she 
ceased her struggling, and was very still. It was “game” of Jasmine 
to take it like that; but Nora was glad she had escaped. 


When they had all gone, Jasmine walked part of the way home 
with Nora—three doors away. Her arm lay across Nora’s shoulders 
with a pleasant warmth and weight. Nora slipped hers around Jas- 
mine’s waist. 

“Do you love me, Nora?” 

“Yes,” said Nora, drawing closer. “I'd rather kiss you than any 
of those boys.” 

“Darling Nora,” murmured Jasmine. “Goodnight, dear.” 

And Nora’s dreams were sweet with the fragrance of Jasmine 
and the trembling touch of her lips. 


Once she dreamed of the Victory of Samothrace. She was hurry- 
ing home from school through a thick, crowded fog, and ran headlong 
into something soft, yet strong. She buried her head in her arms 
against the folds of a robe, beneath which she felt the warmth and 
firmness of flesh. She was ashamed of what seemed a desecration, 
until the Victory laid an arm around her shoulders, and looking up into 
the face of a woman, she felt a strange, sweet joy. 

She tried to tell her mother about the dream—it had been so 
sweet. Her mother looked a little puzzled. “You're not going to be 
sentimental, are you, Nora? Why don’t you get acquainted with more 
people, and not think about statues so much? When I was your 
ag ” 

“Oh,” said Nora, “I don’t like any of them—except Jasmine.” 

“But I thought you did—I thought you liked school now.” 
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“TI do—school—” said Nora vaguely, seeing a vision of the crowd 
moving on the stairs. 

Then she would tell her dream to Jasmine. She began it one 
evening, as they walked home, arms entwined. “A dream?” cried 
Jasmine. “Sodid I! And who do you suppose it was about? Guess!” 

“Who ” 

Jasmine leaned close to Nora. “Promise never to breathe it? 
Fred Sipe! He kissed me!” 

A picture of the game of “Drop the Handkerchief” leaped into 
Nora’s mind. 

“And what was your dream, Nora dear?” 

“Oh,” said Nora, hugging her dream now like a secret treasure, 
“It was nothing—interesting. I didn’t really mean to tell you.” 


“But you seem such a little girl, Nora dear, though it’s only a 
year between us F 

Jasmine had grown to be so tall, so fair, with her thick braid 
ending in a curl below her waist, and her kind eyes, and funny ways, 
and popularity. “What I want most is to be popular,” she used to 
confide to Nora. 

“But you are,” Nora would insist. “I shall never be popular, 
though!” 

“Wait until you’re a senior’—it was Nora’s junior year— 
“Everybody worth anything is popular.” Her arm lay across Nora’s 
shoulders; but Nora felt poor and small and miserable. She was 
glad that Jasmine would graduate in June, and go away to school 
next year, so that she would not despise the unpopularity of her 
friend. 

“Besides,” Nora came back to the argument in her gentle, stub- 
born way, “I like you to be popular, Jasmine; but I never said I 
wanted popularity more than anything else.” 

“What, then?” 

“What then? I don’t just know,” ventured Nora. “I think I 





want to know what’s the most awfully true thing there is. Do you ‘ 


remember last year when you read ‘Self Reliance’?” 

“Do I? Ugh! Emerson! Nora, you never will be popular if 
you talk about things like that! ‘That’s high-brow stuff. Don’t, 
Kiddie!” 

“No, I won’t—” Nora looked up at her friend, who was beautiful 
today in her fresh blue gingham dress and her leghorn hat. “Only, 
it’s the first thing I’ve ever read that seemed entirely true,” she finished 
stubbornly. “That’s what I meant.” 
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Fred Sipe was coming down the other side of the street. The 
happy time with Jasmine was over. 


She had intended to take Miss Bleyer violets, but when Gertrude 
decided to come with her as far as Miss Bleyer’s house, and then go 
on to her chum’s, Nora suddenly decided not to, though she had the 
dollar ready in her pocket. Not that Gertrude would think it strange 
to take anything at all to a teacher; but then, she would talk about 
it at home, and Mother would wonder why Nora couldn’t have taken 
pansies from the yard, and father would certainly say something about 
the waste of money. 

When she entered the lace-curtained parlor of the house where 
Miss Bleyer lived, she was grateful to Gertrude for the interruption 
of her plans: two other girls were there; one of them had brought 
fleurs-de-lis, which lay withering stickily on a polished oak table. 

Mabel Talbot’s eyes were red; and when Miss Bleyer had taken 
Nora’s hat, and placed her in a corner of the sofa, she went back to 
Mabel, standing at the door, and kissed her, smoothing the damp hair 
off her forehead. 

Nora sat very still in her corner, white faced, cool skinned. She 
felt ashamed. She didn’t want to see Miss Bleyer caress Mabel; she 
wondered if she could look at her teacher naturally after Mabel had 
gone. She wondered if she herself could get away without Miss 
Bleyer’s kissing her. 

When the woman came back from the front door, and sat on the 
sofa between her two visitors, Nora drew back against the cushions. 
“Common,” was the word that leaped into her mind. Miss Bleyer’s 
intimate eyes and eager smile, levelled to her pupils, reaching out in- 
cessantly in pats and clasps of affection—these were for everybody! 
And yet, for a week, ever since the invitation to come and see Miss 
Bleyer before she should go away, Nora had dreamed of that hand- 
clasp! But it was to have been alone, and for her alone. She was 
ashamed of her dream. 

She stayed an uncomfortable twenty minutes; and when she said 
good-bye, Miss Bleyer made no move to kiss her. Nora went down 
the steps onto the hot white sidewalk, with an odd little feeling of 
superiority. She would tell Mother about the polished yellow table, 
and the lace curtains; and Mother would know that she was not “silly” 
about her teacher. 


She leaned on Miss Denny’s desk, one hand on the “High School 
Daily,” to steady herself from trembling. Her poem stared at her 
from the first page, with her name printed below it. It was like a 
piece of her vitals, torn out and pasted there for all to see. 

“They promised not to print the name!” she gasped. 
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“Nonsense, Nora! It’s time you were getting over your squeam- 
ishness. I made them tell me who it was, and made them print it. 
It’s too good a piece of work to cover up! It’s real poetry; it has 
feeling—patriotism. You're to read it at the Memorial Day exercises 
this morning. Not another word!” Her rather hoarse voice resounded 
in the almost empty room. Nora could feel the attentive silence of 
the two or three early arrivals. 

“T can’t,” she whispered, feeling for her voice that was strangely 
lost. “I can’t.” She clung dizzily to the desk; the “Daily” whirled 
in a grey blur beneath her eyes If she read her poem before all the 
school, she would have to tell them at home. “I read a poem today,” 
she could hear herself saying, “that I wrote myself.” She could fancy 
Gertrude’s curious, amused questions, her mother’s futile pride, her 
father’s contemptuous “Huh, quite a poem!” It would be worse than 
her printed name; it would be—like nakedness. 

She looked up, to find Miss Denny’s eyes studying her with 


puzzled disapproval. “Of course,” she was saying, “I can’t make 
you ” 





“No,” Nora answered, suddenly reassured, “I’m sorry, but I— 
won't read it.” 


Firm bottom under her feet? Or only mud, slipping from under 
her? 
When she reached her seat she was cold and shaking; and she 


laid an open book on her desk, and bent over it, to avoid meeting any- 
one’s eyes. 


““W ouldn’t you like me to have a little party for you some eve- 
ning and ask the boys and girls in your French class? You say it’s a 
nice class.” Nora’s mother stood in the doorway, looking in at Nora, 
busy over her books at the library table. She spoke shyly, hesitantly. 

“Oh, no, Mother—please! I don’t know them well enough—and, 
it would seem queer—lI don’t want to!” 

“Of course not, then. You know best what you want—” 

But after that a horror hung over Nora, at birthdays and festival 
times, lest her mother should give her a “surprise party.” She had 
known mothers who did that; she had been at some of the parties. She 
thought she should die of mortification if her mother ever did such a 
thing. 

Nora’s chin quivered a little as she bent again over her books. 
She was glad her mother was not there to see—glad more than ever 
when the tears came, with a sudden, sharp relief. It had been so easy, 
for a while, to please all of them, with her studiousness, with the praise 
oi her teachers, with her report card filled with honor marks. Then 

(Continued on page 76) 
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A RICHLY PLANNED NEW HOME WITH 
CENTURIES’ OLD ATMOSPHERE; MOTT B. 
SCHMIDT, ARCHITECT: BY HILDEGARDE 
HAWTHORNE. 


OT far from Baltimore, facing a quiet country road- 
way that ends its journey just beyond, stands a brick 
\ 





house of informal Georgian type which admirably 
fulfills those ideals of charm, comfort and beauty that 
me the word home should stand for. It belongs to Albert 
<< PE K. Wampole, and was built for him some three years 

ago by Mott B. Schmidt, architect; the interior deco- 
rating being the work of Elsie de Wolf, who carried out her designs 
in close co-operation with Mr. Schmidt. 

Simple in all its lines, the building is beautifully balanced, and it 
has that air of being thoroughly settled on the ground, of growing up 
out of it, that belongs to the fine old houses of England and of Colo- 
nial days here. There is no surer way than this of suggesting per- 
manency, and permanency belongs with the thought of home. Fitting 
a house to its site is as important as the proper placing of a statue on 
its base. The grass grows flush against the brick sides of the Wam- 
pole house, and only a single low step connects the brick walk to the 
front door. This door and its setting are fine. Of white wood, solidly 
constructed, with plain pilasters and surmounted by an exquisitely 
proportionec window, the effect is at once dignified and welcoming. 
The value of this entrance is enhanced by the outjutting, sharply 
pointed gable in which it is constructed, a gable that delightfully re- 
lieves the severity of the front facade, and the charm of it is helped by 
the two small windows on either side of the doorway, partly concealed 
by trellises up which vines climb. A wrought-iron lantern is hung 
above the lintel. 

The house is built of a soft-hued red brick made in Maryland, the 
roof being of variegated slate. This slate varies in texture and thick- 
ness, as well as color, which shades from a bluish, through gray to a 
greenish tint. The surface is rough. All the woodwork is painted 
white. The planting about the house is all green, with several splen- 
did box shrubs, except on the terrace side, where the trellises support 
climbing roses, Dorothy Perkins and Ramblers. All these tones of 
green form a perfect frame for a building that glows softly with warm 
color, drinking in the sun’s rays as though it loved them. 

The back of the house overlooks the terrace and the garden, and 
it is this side that contains the dining-room and the chief bedrooms. 
Here is the southern exposure, so that the rooms in winter are filled 
with sunlight after the leaves from the shade trees have fallen. To 
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THE HOUSE OF A. K. WAMPOLE, DESIGNED BY 
MOTT B. SCHMIDT AND BUILT NEAR BALTI- 
MORE, MD. IT IS A DELIGHTFUL ADAPTATION 
OF GEORGIAN ARCHITECTURE WITH BEAUTI- 
FUL COLORS IN STRUCTURE AND DECORATION. 





DETAIL OF THE ENTRANCE OF THE 
WAMPOLE HOUSE IN GILFORD, MD., HAV- 
ING A CHARMING WELCOMING QUALITY 
WHICH IS SO RARE IN A NEW HOUSE. 





SHOWING THE WAMPOLE HOUSE COM- 
PLETE, WITH AN IDEA OF THE DELIGHT- 
FUL INTIMATE PLANTING ABOUT IT. 





TO THE WAMPOLE 
N AND FURNISH- 
ELSIE DE WOLFE. 
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A NEW HOUSE WITH “ATMOSPHERE” 


the east is the service wing, including kitchen, pantry, a servants’ 
porch, and a garage. The eastern boundary of the terrace is made by 
a short L, used as a breakfast-room, and extending the line of the roof 
at that point in a long gracious sweep. 

The large living-room runs right through the house from north 
to south, as does the hall, which is on two levels, a couple of broad, low 
steps leading downward toward the back entrance and terrace. This 
lower section is of wood, but the upper part, on which the front door 
gives, is of black and white marble laid in the Florentine manner. 
From it the stairs curve upward, the iron balustrade showing against 
the light. A niche in the wall holds a statue. 

The living-room is splendidly lighted at either end by connected 
windows, four opening on the terrace and five on the roadway. To 
the west is a living porch, above it a sleeping porch, both protected, 
but with windows on all sides. This particular portion of the house 
is only two-thirds the depth of the house proper, leaving space for side 
windows both in the living-room and the bedroom overhead. 


HERE are three family bedrooms upstairs and a guest chamber. 

Each has its own bathroom. The largest chamber is directly over 

the living-room and opens into a dressing-room at its north end, 
where, before three connecting windows, the dressing table is placed, 
so that the cold clear north light can shine full upon the devotee seated 
at it, according to the advice of our friend, W. L. George. The sleep- 
ing porch also opens from this chamber. 

In this service wing the maids have their own bathroom, two 
chambers and a covered porch. There are many and large closets in 
this excellent house, and in the dressing-room a recessed alcove with 
mirror shelves lighted by a concealed refiector, where there is space 
for all the toilet accessories. The guest chamber faces north, the only 
room in the master’s section not getting the sun. This joy in sunlight 
and air is typical of the house, which has been built to catch every bit 
available and to use it to the utmost. 

With so much light the rooms have been kept cool in color. The 
great living-room is a blue-green with touches of gold in the panels, 
mouldings and base. The walls are painted here, as in the hall and 
dining-room. The latter is an oyster-white, glazed, furnished with 
beautiful pieces of Colonial mahogany belonging to the family 
through generations. The high note in the living-rcom is struck by 
the superb fireplace of antique, white marble, an Adams design, with 
a narrow facing of tawney Sienna marble. Above the mantle-shelf are 
two fine wall candelabra of wrought and hammered iron in a curious 


design, bearing white flowers of Dresden china. They are perfect 
in that place. 
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THE WILDERNESS CAMP AT HORSE- 
SHOE—A FACT—AN IDEA—AND A 
TOUCHSTONE HOUSE IN THE 
FOREST 


HE last part of July, Nineteen Hundred and Twenty, 

Beckwith Havens, flying a Curtiss Sea Gull, that 

graceful bird of man’s creation, with Mechanician 

Bryan and myself along, started from the Highland 

School and flew to the higher and unexplored hills— 

unexplored so far as air lanes and camera shooting 

from the air is concerned—the higher hills of the North Adi- 

rondacks. Never before had a plane been in that region, but 

the great beauty of an airship is that the unknown is merely a mat- 

ter of keep-going, especially with the right pilot and the right ship. 

Beckwith Havens is premier of the air pilots, though he is 

still but in the bloom of youth. He was an anto racer in the old 

days. He was one of the best in the Naval Air Service during the 

war. After the war he took motor trucks into the jungles of the Far 

East, driving among the pythons and pathfinding; that is always 

Havens, leading the way. So I was indeed fortunate to have this 

man who knew, as the pilot of the Gull on this trial trip into the wilds 

of America—air wilds at least. And because of Havens and the 

Curtiss Gull, the “chool and the Hills and its Camp were made next- 
door neighbors in point of time; were hitched in a modern way. 

And from the air we saw many interesting things, but most we 
want to tell of Horseshoe, for Horseshoe, even in its name, is alluring. 
Though some three hundred and twenty-five miles from New York, 
in the heart of the Wilderness of the North, the sight of a charming 
little brick station told the story of an iron-railed hitch with civi- 
lization. 

Indeed this three-thousand-acre tract at Horseshoe is but a patch 
adjoining some many hundred thousand acres of State land, making 
in all quite a peaceful acreage of trees; a delightful roaming ground 
for wild animals, a breathing space for dreamers who must become 
practical if they are to combat the wilderness. 

All that Horseshoe needed to make it fit the wonderful environ- 
ment of the North Hills was a right building, and because of THE 
TOUCHSTONE sensing just what is right in building, co-operation was 
sought in creating a structure worthy the forests—fitting the setting 
and made useful in the extreme. 

Away back in Nineteen Hundred and Fourteen—and how much 
has happened since those days!—The Craftsman, forerunner of THE 
TOUCHSTONE, became interested in our little school at Highland; a 
school where the important feature is giving boys a taste of useful 
living, thus teaching them how to live, while they are still at school 
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A WOOD STRUCTURE BUILT BY THE BOYS 
AT THE SCHOOL ON THE HILLS. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM AT HIGHLAND, FITTED 
UP WITH COZY OLD HICKORY FURNITURE. 
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GREAT STONE FIREPLACE AND PANELING STAIR- 
WAY IN THE HIGHLAND SCHOOL LIVING ROOM. 
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mastering the booklore of curriculums. The 
Craftsman helped us to design our build- 
ings, and, as I visioned a greater building to 
come, Mr. Fowler deftly put our ideas in 
tangible form and the building shown in 
this article is practically the same ideal that 
inspired our efforts in the early days. 
Horseshoe is part of the old A. A. Low 
estate, which tells in the beginning that for 
twenty years wild animals have run amuck 
—just enough amuck; that forests have 
been conserved ; that roads have been built 
through the timber ; that all that intelligence 
demands of man in his handling of the 
wilds, Horseshoe, tract beautiful, received. 
Today a wild young man who combines the 
polish of the club, the tone and gentle-voice 
rawness of a crew man at Yale, the busi- 
ness insight of a New Yorker with the 
vision of the man who knows the woods— 
A. A. Low, Jr.—today this young fellow, 
after himself serving in the air force, is 
hitching up properties for use, painting 
buildings, killing woodchucks, photograph- 
ing deer and generally having a fine time 
up North. From A. A. Low the School 
purchased this God’s wildland for the pur- 
pose of putting boys from the School in a 


real camp in the summer. Also for the pur- 
pose of having a place where, in winter, it 
could send groups of boys to experience 
what winter really is, and so give them an 


opportunity to try self-protection from 
weather and the elements generally. It also 
was purchased to later open its hospital 
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doors, its vast reaches of winter snow and 
ice and its thoroughly civilized sanitation 
and bathtubs, to these winter vacationists 
who do not yet know that summering in 
the Adirondacks is but sipping the cup of 
Nature’s repast—a repast that she brings 
to banquet proportions when snows lie thick 
on the evergreens, when the thermometer 
does not object to dropping forty below 
zero. 

But the larger idea in acquiring Horse- 
shoe was to make it a center for the gather- 
ing of guides and natives generally. There 
is too much hibernating in the North woods. 
What is the use of burrowing in when the 
soughing wind makes its most entrancing 
music—a symphony that harmonizes the 
hoot of the owl, the howl of the wolf, the 
wild chorus-notes of all the woods’ inhabi- 
tants? With a building that invites freely 
these men of the Adirondacks; a building 
with a movie-machine, with billiard and 
pool tables, with card-room and dance-floor ; 
with such a building open to these woods- 
men, winter would gather in conference 
the fellows who are our real naturalists, and 
who can tell what rare knowledge some city 
fellow may bring back to the outside world 
if he but sit nights in company with these 
real philosophers and naturalists of the 
woods. We are considering too little the 
Americanization of our men in the moun- 
tains, whether those mountains be Ken- 
tucky hills or Adirondack peaks. 

Let us give a bit of time to setting fixedly 
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the stars on the flag in the minds of our 
native American who but leads the un- 
knowing in the summer and fall, and then 
hibernates during the winter. There is 
more humanity and knowledge bound up in 
these useful Northmen of ours than in all 
the school books ever written, or all the 
teaching we men of the schoolroom ever 
put over. Teaching is a matter of associa- 
tion. The only way to know the real is to 
experience it. Can you cook a good meal 
for yourself? Can you tell each tree of the 
forest? Can you track even one wild ani- 
mal? Do you know whether a beaver is a 
useful or an evil thing? Could you get 
away froma bear? Why do we kill wood- 
chucks? Can you snowshoe? Would you 
freeze if left alone in the wilds? Of what 
use are you if thrown on your own re- 
sources? These fellows—natives—are men 
with the swinging axe; self-protection blood 
is in their veins, and contact with them and 
more association of each of them with the 
other will make Horseshoe worthy of all 
effort. If it is used but as a camp; if it is 
used but that the wealthy may toboggan and 
wear sport clothes; if it is used other than 
in the full roundness of its possibilities, 
then it will be a mistake to awake it from 
present slumbering, disturbed now only by 
the snort of the trains as they speed be- 
tween New York, that Mecca of the im- 
possible, and Montreal across the line. 
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A. A. Low, Jr., put bathtubs at Horseshoe 
and running water and electric light; he 
hitched up the streams and shot sparks 
from the turbine; but the forests he civil- 
ized without ruin, need inhabitants to help 
keep future generations from ruin. Now 
the School would function well if it were 
also an actual agent in the reforestration of 
those barren hills one sees, horrible, gaunt 
and depressing, throughout the uplands of 
the Adirondacks. 

At the present time the buildings at 
Horseshoe are adequate for comfort, charm- 
ingly furnished, and invite one to rest and 
recreation. These buildings man built for 
other men to use. These man changed to 
meet the change of the times as the world 
moved from oil to gas, from gas to elec- 
tricity. Man has: put water to use; he has 
made bathtubs essential. Fire protection 
has been studied and methods for fire pre- 
vention have been installed. But we want 
anything done from now on to be the work 
of those who use the place. We believe 
that buildings built by the boys, aided by the 
woodsmen whom we want also to use the 
spot and its utilities, will mean heart put 
into the inanimate structures; will mean 
something nearer to the feeling of Nature; 
and will in the end bring woods and man 
into their proper healthy relationship. 

Aside from the mill work and the shingles, 
we want the boys at camp and the men of 
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the neighborhood to build the entire build- 
ing of materials at hand. It is to be noted 
that logs form the larger part of the build- 
ing material with stones from the hills used 
for the paving in the courtway and for the 
fireplaces. Long experience with log houses 
—we built first one with boys fifteen years 
ago, so it is no wild fancy that boys can 
do men’s work with almost equal skill, 
limited only where the physical plays a part 
—has proven them to be warm, durable, 
sanitary and particularly interesting. The 
boys at their school at Highland have built 
their school house and dormitory as well as 
their big gymnasium, views of which are 
shown. The dormitory had the side-by-side 
assistance of men from the neighborhood 
and was assembled, built and occupied all 
within eleven weeks. In that it used some 
nine miles of logs and cost some $75,000.00 
complete shows to what extent materials 
can be entrusted to boys—boys with bodies 
right, spirit willing, and hearts in their work 
—hearts and their understanding. 

We believe that the new building planned 
for Horseshoe will be one of the most in- 
teresting structures ever built in the North 
woods. 

The ground plan shows the size of the 
rooms and general airiness of the lay-out. 
The interior court, to be used for assemblies 
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and incidental gatherings, bespeaks beauty, 
comfort, air, inspiration. The exterior looks 
woodsy, spells bigness, shows strength and 
is suggestive of a whale in the forest, and 
that means that curiosity is aroused. Be- 
sides the larger main building, the boys will 
dot around the outlying timber cottages for 
smaller groups. 

There are few opportunities for boys of 
today to do big things, real things; they 
do at our School, but even there, despite the 
farm, the power maintenance, the cutting 
of fuel, the general taking over by them of 
all the necessary labor that belongs to a 
community ; despite the fact that the School 
brings ponies and cowboys from the West, 
brings oil outfits that the boys can actually 
drill, if only for water; despite all this and 
the woods and the hills, they have not the 
Adirondacks ; they have not the great, nat- 
ural forest. The animals are missing, the 
call of the timber wolf, the glitter of those 
Northern stars; these things the School is 
not able to supply, so to the woods will go 
the boys, bent ever on becoming themselves 
Americans, and in their making cutting the 
pace for the real Americanization of the 
Northmen, those men of gun and rod, mus- 
cle and humor. So northward let us go 


on our path, blazing the trail for better 
lungs, better vision, better manhood. 
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UNIQUE HOMES FOR MIN- 
ERS: BY L. M. EDHOLM 


N our zeal to have everything spic and 
| span an injustice is often done to those 
whom we are trying to benefit by giv- 
ing them dwellings so alien to their ideas 
of home and comfort that it is impossible 
for them to take an interest in their sur- 
roundings or feel any pride in keeping up 
a good appearance. This is especially true 
of the foreign laborers in industrial or 
mining towns. And, indeed, few of these 
towns have been constructed with an idea 
of comfort for anyone. At best they are 
rows of monotonous buildings out of har- 
mony with their settings. Even though 
they may embrace all the up-to-date fea- 
tures that make them wholesome and dis- 
ease-proof, they lack taste and harmony. 

Housing is a modern study. It is only 
within the last few years that corporations 
have taken any interest in the welfare of 
their employees. Today it is considered a 
wise business policy to make provision for 
the workmen’s comfort, and such provision 
as will appeal to his sense of justice. The 
problem is doubly hard where many of the 
laborers are foreign, for the homes that 
suit the American-born family are strangely 
out of accord for another race. 

One of the large mining corporations of 
New Mexico has had the foreign housing 
problem to handle and seems to be adjust- 
ing it wisely. This is in the town of Tyrone 
on what is known as the Burro Mountain 
Branch of the Phelps-Dodge Corporation. 
Here the greater part of the population is 


A MINER’S 
HOME OF 
PINK CEMENT 
IN TYRONE, 
N. M., SHOW- 
ING RARE 
BEAUTY OF 
FORM AND 
COLOR. 





SOME NEW LABORERS’ BUNGALOWS 


Mexican, of course, and instead of allowing 
the families to come and make homes for 
themselves from stray bits of lumber, 
boxes, tin cans, and canvas, as is the habit 
of the Mexican, the company is showing 
a sympathetic understanding of the needs 
of its workmen and suitable housing con- 
ditions is the result. 

Mr. Charles F. Willis, the consulting 
supervisor of Industrial Relations of this 
company, has done much, by his under- 
standing of the temperament of the men 
employed, to bring about wholesome living 
conditions in the homes, combined with the 
style of architecture in which the people 
can feel at home. 


A study of the homes of the average 
Mexican was made, the square box adobes 
of Mexico and Arizona. But the adobe is 
perishable, and the living condition of these 
people very unsanitary, so it was decided 
to adapt the style of the old adobe dwelling 
to some building material that would make 
for sanitation and good health for the 
workers. The framework of these dwell- 
ings is of wood and plastered with cement, 
achieving quite the effect of the old adobe 
homes that fit so harmoniously into their 
setting of greasewood, cacti, and scrub oak. 
To further carry out the idea of old Span- 
ish architecture, the cement coating is tinted 
in blue, pink, gray, or tan, a distinctive 
Spanish detail, while the roofs are of vari- 
colored tile. 

What Mexican town would be complete 
without a plaza in its center? The town 
of Tyrone has a plaza and here is the great 
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meeting place for young and old; the prom- 
enade, where they can display the bright 
colors and finery so dear to their hearts. 
A number of semi-detached houses have 
been erected, for many of the Mexicans 
could not endure life if they were not at 
elbow touch with their neighbors. Others 
are more isolated. Slight changes in the 
architecture and coloring keep the streets 
from appearing as monotonous, as a row 
of houses all in the same style would be. 
In these homes are electric lights, sewage 
connections, water, and gas, details that 
flatter the Mexican laborer and educate him 
to better methods of living. While at first 
the Mexican was willing to live in one room 
with his family, he is already seeing the 
need of larger quarters, and the result is 
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a growing demand for larger and better 
homes, three or four rooms and bath. 

A little more freedom is given in the 
homes of the American laborers, although 
the tendency is to keep pretty close to the 
Spanish type. More isolation is required 
to meet the temperament of the American, 
and detached homes with gardens of fair 
size are seen in the American quarter. 

The superior educational advantages 
offered in this town bring the men with 
families ; men who wish to stay by their job 
and establish homes for themselves. A good 
schoolhouse has been erected and six hun- 
dred pupils were in attendance last year. 

The policy of the corporation is to have 
satisfied workmen who will stay with them 
year after year, bring their families and 
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consider it home. It is not an experiment 
in philanthropy, but a wise business move 
which will mean greater profits by effecting 
a reduction in labor turnover. 


HOME BUILDING HELPS 


Constant Hot Water: The best arrange- 
ment for heating water is the instantaneous 
heater. So few kitchens are equipped now 
with a coal range that the old method of 
having a boiler attached is not practical in 
many homes, and, while the gas-heated boil- 
ers are good, they require forethought and 
time. But the heater that works automati- 
cally is most satisfactory. When you turn 
the faucet, the water begins to heat and 
runs hot almost immediately. When you 
turn off the faucet the connection is broken 
and the expense cut off. The instantaneous 
hot water heater is an article of household 
equipment that is well worth the cost of in- 
stallation. It is a comfort 24 hours a day. 


The Servant That Stays: Make up your 
mind to do your housework electrically. Buy 
one appliance at a time, if necessary. Start 
with an electric percolator and you will be 
sure of delicious coffee always. Then add 
the table toaster and a simple but satisfac- 
tory breakfast is a certainty. The table grill, 
the electric iron, the more ambitious wash- 
ing machine will follow, and you will find 
your housework done apparently by magic. 


Finishing the Walls: Before deciding on 
the wall finish for any room, examine the 
various wall boards. Some of them are 
most decorative and the reputable ones are 
very durable. In remodelling, especially, 
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wall board frequently proves the simple, 
sanitary and sane method. The manufac- 
turers are always glad to send adequate in- 
formation and sometimes even send samples 
of the board. 


Selecting Furniture: Select every bit of 
the furniture you intend to live with, slowly. 
Ask yourself some questions! Say, “Is it 
graceful?” “Does it please me to look at 
it?” If it gives you pleasure, then it has 
the beauty that appeals to you, the grace of 
line and charm of coloring that you will 
enjoy living with. Then ask: Does it look 
strong, useful, durable—as if it will give 
pleasure to my children’s children? If you 
can answer “Yes” to this, you are getting 
an-article that will last—one that has good 
wearing qualities. Then look for economy, 
not in the sense of cheapness, for cheap 
things are never economical and unexpen- 
sive things are rarely economical. But look 
for economy in the sense of “money’s 
worth,” “good value.” And in the chairs 
and beds look for comfort, for any chair or 
bed that isn’t comfortable is truly an irrita- 
tion and the essence of uselessness. There 
is only one way to be sure that a chair is 
comfortable and that is to sit on it. 





Building Material Prices: Rumor has it 
that the prices of building materials are 
about to follow the good example set by dry 
goods and automobiles—and drop! It is a 
little early to predict just when and how 
much. But not too early to suggest that 
winter evenings are the right time to study 
house plans and to select just the one you 
want so that building may be started in the 
early Spring. Choosing the right plan is 
the first step to comfortable home-making. 
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BOOK REVIEWS: BY HILDA- 
GARDE HAWTHORNE 


Moops AND Memories. By Edmund 
Leamy. (The Devin-Adair Company, 
New York.) 

DMUND LEAMY sings easily and 

fluently, turning the color and interest 
of life into swinging lines and musical 
words without effort. He finds a thousand 
things to write of, and each becomes a true 
song in his hands. Don Marquis has writ- 
ten a Foreword to the present volume that 
expresses a friend’s view of a friend’s 
work, but expresses what is also the critic’s 
view. “He seems always to tell truthfully, 
with a poet’s truthfulness, how some thing 
that he knew well affected him personally.” 

There is not an ounce of pretence or pose 

in Mr. Leamy’s book, but tnere is plenty of 

humor, freshness, and a delightful zest in 
life. A number of these poems touch on 
one phase or another of the War, both in 

Africa and in France, for the writer saw 

service in both countries. They are vivid, 

both as to feeling and the picture conveyed. 

But they are a small part only of the -con- 

tents, that ranges from a sharp comment 

on scandal mongers, “Afternoon Tea,” to 

a joyous skirl against the “prohibitionists, 

the kill-joy prohibitionists,” who “tell the 

Lord how wrong He was a long time ago,” 

and to such a swinging ballad as “The Old 

Slave Road” with its laughing love-making. 
It is not a big book, yet as you turn its 

pages the world slips by in color and light, 
men fight and love and women walk lovely 
and desirable amid roses in old gardens, 
the sea breaks on lonely shores, palms move 
their fronds to a tropic wind, there is sound 
of laughter and silence of grief. It is the 
work of a wanderer, and has the fascina- 
tion of perilous seas and faery lands for- 
lorn. 


Ovutpoor THeatreEs. By Frederick Waugh. 
(Richard G. Badger, Boston.) 

_ outdoor theatre is becoming a fac- 

tor in American communities. Cali- 
fornia, with a climate that can be counted 
upon to do the expected, has several of 
them, and makes constant and beautiful use 
of them. But they are springing up in other 
places. Colleges are building them as nec- 
essary additions to their equipment, private 
persons make them a salient and lovely 
note in their garden architecture, and towns 
and cities are turning toward the outdoor 
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theatre as a means to bring communities 
into closer touch by providing some place 
where masques and programs can be given 
that could hardly be staged inside any 
building. 

Mr. Waugh has presented the outdoor 
theatre thoroughly in this book. He opens 
with a discussion of the various uses of 
such a place, giving the excellent advice 
that attempts should not be made to produce 
plays better given in a regular theatre. 
Some of the Shakesperean plays, Greek 
drama, possible plays of America rural life 
yet to be written, pageants, masques, in- 
formal programs of several kinds, formal 
speaking, musical programs, these are all 
seen and heard to fine advantage on the 
stage of an outdoor theatre. During the 
hot summer nights of this season the crowds 
that have attended the concerts given in 
the stadium of the N. Y. City College are 
a revelation of the possibilities that await 
the growth of the outdoor theatre as a 
regular part of our life. And here it comes 
not amiss heartily to indorse Mr. Waugh’s 
condemnation of the cement seats for which, 
as he says, “there seems to be a violent 
whim in the American mind.” He goes on 
to remark, and heartily we go on with him, 
“Yet it seems certain that cement is the 
worst material ever discovered for this pur- 
pose. It certainly is the worst from the 
point of comfort, being the last thing any 
sane visitor would wish to sit upon; and 
it is equally bad from the artistic stand- 
point.” 

The first portion of the book is occupied 
with a discussion of each characteristic of 
the theatre, including such items as size, 
shape, orientation, lighting, and the differ- 
ent parts of the theatre, the foyer, stage, 
proscenium, etc. Mr. Waugh makes a 
strong plea for keeping this type of play- 
house small and intimate. He would make 
500 the maximum number of spectators for 
what he calls the Garden Theatre. Of 
course, the great stadiums and aerodromes 
are not built for the same purposes as a 
theatre, and must be much larger. 

One form of the outdoor theatre, the 
Players Green, is of easy construction, and 
an excellent example of this type is to be 
found at Columbus Park, in Chicago. It 
was designed by Jen Jensen, landscape 
architect for that city, who has introduced 
similar Greens into private gardens with 
great success. 

The book is inspiring and should do much 
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to help on a movement that has but just 
begun. Every village even should have its 
outdoor theatre, rural communities should 
be rich in them, and these theatres should 
serve, not only as a means of bringing to- 
gether the musical and histrionic talent of 
a locality, not only as places of neighborly 


.reunion on high days and holidays, but as 


examples of simple beauty in landscape 
architecture and proper planting. 


WHITE SILENCES: PoEMS, A PLAY AND A 
Tae. By Katherine Bull. (The Touch- 
stone Publishing Co.) 

ANY children love poetry, and here 

and there comes a child who is a 
poet, and who spends long hours of delight 
in fashioning poems that seek to express 
the curious dreams and intense emotions of 
the days, emotions and dreams that pass 
unguessed by the adults who surround him, 
and think they know him. Now and then 
some one child moves a step farther, writes 
out these lines that haunt the heart, and 
once in a long while a child writes real 
poetry, and truly puts into words the feel- 
ings and thoughts that stir into life, into his 
personal words and personal forms. In this 
slender volume, “White Silences”, we have 
real poetry by a child, a little girl who died 
at fifteen. Not a girl who had been ill all 
her short life, but one who was full of the 
strength and joy of life, and who went out 
suddenly in the full flow of living. From 
the time she was very small she wrote, be- 
ginning at eight, making a little book which 
she dedicated to her mother. She was 
wont, as the short preface to the poems 
tells us, a preface written by that mother, 
to laugh at these early efforts, and yet she 
had her pride in them, as well she might. 

Take this simple II’ish: 

I would love to live in the heart of a wood 
With flowers and birds for friends; 

To sleep at night on a bed of the moss 
That Nature so carefully tends. 


But Lord, since I cannot, I pray make my 
life 
As happy as if I could; 
Make the rush and the roar of the city 
Like the songs of birds in a wood. 


It voices in the simple words of a little 
child a desire and a longing many a city- 
prisoned heart has felt, and it is beautiful, 
as a wild flower is beautiful. 

The later poems are more irregular in 
form, one senses in them a striving for an 
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expression that shall be entirely personal. 

Nature, and the dimly divined emotions 

awakened by the sight of nature’s beauty, 

are the impelling motive of most of the 
verse, as should be the case with a young 
creature, still more nymph or dryad than 
human being. Yet there are lines sur- 
charged with a sense of coming responsi- 
bility, with the desire to love and to serve, 
lines broken and charming. Imagination 
stirs the book, and there is a longing to get 
into words the elusive movements of the 
spirit. Here are some lines from Storm 

of the Spirit that reveal a power for im- 

aginative description: 

Black trees—black shore-line—white sea— 
black enfolding edges of bay 

And I, beholding it, inconspicuous shel- 
tered—gazing from far inland. 

Jeautiful white sky resting on black up- 
lifted horizon. 

Masses of spirit centered—casting deep 
shadows, holy, over the water near edges 
of things— 

Then with a slow swiftness black merging 
into white and white spreading out over 
all in grey mist. 

Grey mist eating deep into everything 

And clean white sea-things sliding surely 
up from the sand and vanishing out with 
swift ease into unknown spaciousness of 
great freedom , 

O that I could run with Them—clean also 
and white and merging—into the Un- 
known Freedom where light and dark- 
ness and all hidden things stand revealed 
in naked nature. 








Besides the poems there is a play, Death, 
and story, both brief bits of allegory, deli- 
cate fragnients that make one wish this first 
book were not alas the last. 


ENGLAND IN FraNceE. Written by Charles 
Vince. Illustrated by Sydney R. Jones, 
R.E. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


“TS VERY Englishman who went to 
France might have said: 
‘Whatever way I turn, I find 
The path is old unto me still.’ 


” 


These two lines of Ledwidge’s may be 
called the inspiration of the book written 
by Charles Vince, who fought with the 59th 
Division in France. Mr. Vince quotes these 
lines with the comment that they might be 
taken with another meaning by the English 
soldier, who walked over the graves of his 
countrymen wherever he set foot on the 
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fields of Flanders, camped on ancient battle- 
fields, held towns his forefathers had taken 
or lost through the centuries. It is the his- 
toric background that is evoked in this col- 
lection of war memories that mingles today 
with old yesterdays. In the chapter on 
Amiens we are told the gracious story 
Fraissart gives in his chronicles, of how for 
two weeks the English and French dis- 
cussed the peace terms in 1391 and could 
not reach an agreement, but how each eve- 
ning they parted in “the greatest good 
humor,” and how the men of the two na- 
tions in the city treated each other with the 
highest courtesy throughout the English 
stay. And with the account of happenings 
in the war in which he took part, Mr. Vince 
mingles fairy tales and legend in so happy 
a manner that Amiens becomes as a living 
thing, a city with a soul as well as a glorious 
past, a city men love and of which they tell 
fair tales, as men do of things they love. 

It is in this manner that the whole book 
is written, with the colorful past marching 
beside the fighting soldiers, or looming 
faintly where now everything is a flat and 
sad desolation. The Somme, the Oise 
towns, Montreuil, Peronne and the country 
near, these are the portions of France where 
the 59th saw action. Accompanying the 
text, almost one to every page, are the illus- 
trations by Sydney R. Jones, drawings that 
are both delicate and powerful, that witness 
to the ruin of war and make it beautiful 
without lessening the pitifulness and horror 
of that desperate destruction. 

The book is one to put on one’s war shelf 
where it can be reached for in leisure mo- 
ments, for though born of the war it is a 
charming, even a beautiful book, to which 
one may return with pleasure. 


Tue Treasure. By David Pinski. (B. W. 
Huebsch, Publisher.) 


( NHE decision of the Theatre Guild to 
open their season in New York 
with “The Treasure” by David Pinski 

is a matter of serious importance in the 

theatre world. There is propably not today 

a man more interested in life, seeing it more 

clearly, writing more sincerely, than David 

Pinski, “The Treasure” is a story of Jew- 

ish people, his own people, people incredibly 

poor, as most of the Jews are in Russia, mad 
for money at any price as their only release 
from physical anguish. There have been 
many stories and dramas of the Jews, of the 
poor and of rich Jews, of their struggles, 
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of their curious psychology in relation to 
money, but it seems to me, as I read “The 
Treasure” for the second and third time 
that no man can write sympathetically and 
sincerely with a definite understanding of 
these ancient people except one of their 
own race. 

This play of David Pinski’s was produced 
in Berlin in 1910 by Max Reinhardt and 
acknowledged by the critics to be a work of 
power and significance. The scene is a 
Jewish town in Russia, and as you study 
this play you realize that you could not con- 
ceive these characters or the actions in the 
play as other than Jewish. Yet as the trans- 
lator, Ludwig Lewisohn, says in the pref- 
ace: “Having read this bitter comedy, you 
are aware of the poet’s larger vision, dealing 
with man’s struggle for earthly possessions, 
and with the deep truth that such posses- 
sions give liberty to life and flexibility and 
even its transitory touch of romance. This 
is the meaning of the dreams of Tille and 
of those irresponsible deeds of hers that 
furnish the action of the play. It is youth 
hungering for freedom and romance from 
the galling chains of poverty. About Tille 
is gathered a group of men and women 
whom the pursuit of money has made sor- 
did and hard and ugly. And yet in the 
voices of all the seekers in that graveyard 
there is the tremor of a fairer hope. For 
the hideous struggle after money is, in the 
last analysis, actuated by a dream of liberty 
and beauty and light. This is the riddle of 
the mystic epilogue.” 

We owe to B. W. Huebsch the oppor- 
tunity of studying these plays of Pinski. 
Mr. Huebsch is a man of literary vision and 
courage. Such books as he deems signifi- 
cant and beautiful and powerful he will 
publish, and thus the American public has 
been able to secure more than one written 
treasure that, except for Mr. Huebsch, 
would have been denied. Besides “The 
Treasure,” by Pinski, he has published other 
books of his—‘“Three Plays,” which are as 
follows: “Isaac Sheftel,” “The Last Jew,” 
“The Dumb Messiah,” and Ten Short Plays 
which are rarely significant in their absolute 
psychological integrity. It has been said 
that Pinski’s prose is as beautiful as Maeter- 
linck’s or Yeats, and that in vision and real- 
ism this Jewish playwright surpasses the 
Flemish and the Irish neo-romanticists. 

The translator of “The Treasure” offers 
an apology, or rather an explanation, of 
the language in his English version of the 
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play ; but it seems to me that his desire to 
hold to the old idioms, his effort to portray 
the very qualities of the language in which 
the original play is told, is most praise- 


worthy. He says: “I have not dared to 
sacrifice these peculiarities entirely, for they 
are of the soul of the work. Neither have 
I struck out all the imprecations—so strange 
to an American ear—that abound in the 
speech of the Jewish folk. For they ex- 
press the almost angry tenderness of a 
people acquainted with grief, the “bitter 
heart” that has often almost forgotten the 
uses of delight. They have nothing in com- 
mon with an Aryan curse. Under their 
harshness is the echo of immemorial sor- 
row, under their sharp impatience a power 
to endure in faith and hope from generation 
to generation.” 


The following books, also, have been re- 
ceived : 

“English Literature During the Last Half 
Century,” by John W. Cunliffe of Columbia 
University (Macmillan). This is a brief 
discussion of the works of many famous 
men, Stevenson, Kipling, Shaw, Hardy, 
Meredith, Conrad, Galsworthy, and others. 
One chapter is devoted to “The New 
Poets.” 

“Escape and Fantasy,” by George Ros- 
trevor (Macmillan), is a small volume of 
delicate and fanciful verse by a new En- 
glish poet. 


“Banners,” by Babette Deutsch (Doran), 
is a book of thoroughly modern verse by a 
thoroughly clever modern. 


“70,000 Miles on a Submarine Destroy- 
er,’ by George MacGruder Battey, Jr. 
(The Webb and Vary Company), is a nar- 
rative told chiefly by the use of many 
interesting photographs, of the war-time ad- 
ventures of the Destroyer Reid and her 
crew. 


RROR in September Toucustone. The 
so-called “Self Portrait” by Van Gogh 
on Page 300, we are sorry to say, carried a 
wrong caption. Our authority for calling 
it a self-portrait came to us from a source 
which seemed unquestionable. But already 
several letters have called our attention to 
the fact that this Van Gogh portrait is one 
made by Dr. Kachet. Unfortunately, this 
portrait was unknown to the editor. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, of The Touchstone and the 
American Art Student Magazine published month- 
ly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1920, State 
of New York, County of New York, ss. 


Before me, Joseph Hoyt, a Notary Public 
in and for the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared Mary Fanton Roberts, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that she is the Editor and Business Manager 
of The Touchstone and the American Art Student 
Magazine, and that the following is, to the best 
of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Mary Fanton Roberts 
Corp., 1 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y.; Editor, 
Mary Fanton Roberts, 1 W. 47th St., New York, 
N. Y.; Managing Editor, Mary Fanton Roberts, 
1 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y.; Business Man- 
ager, Mary Fanton Roberts, 1 W. 47th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: Mary Fanton Rob- 
erts, Inc., 1 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y.; Mary 
Fanton Roberts, 1 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y.; 
Paris Singer, 110 E. 59th St., New York, N. Y.; 
Paul N. Turner, 453 W. 21st St., New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other secuurities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by her. 


MARY FANTON ROBERTS, President. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September, 1920. 
(Seal) Joseph Hoyt, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1921.) 
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WISCONSIN’S NEW RURAL 
PLANNING LAW: ORIN 
CROOKER 


ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE once 
W wrote, “Wisconsin, to my point of 

view, is the most beautiful State in 
the Union.” The new rural planning law 
enacted by the last session of the Wisconsin 
legislature contemplates the preservation of 
the natural beauties of the State and the 
embellishment of the countryside through 
future years by the wise supervision of pub- 
lic works wherever these center in the open 
country. Rural school grounds are to be 
made more attractive. Roadsides are to be 
beautified, partly through tree and shrub 
planting, where such are needed, and partly 
by the elimination of unsightly rubbish 
piles. Attractive landscapes are to be pre- 
served and the disfigurement wrought by 
billboard advertising is to be overcome 
wherever possible. It is a big work to 
which the State has set itself through its 
Department of Agriculture, but Wisconsin 
has a way all its own of doing big things in 
an effective manner. 

Working on the idea that “the State can 
be no greater than its citizenship,” a con- 
structive effort is to be made to enlist the 
co-operation of all rural workers to the end 
that life in the open country shall be lived 
on a higher plane, both morally and intel- 
lectually, amid surroundings that shall min- 
ister, even though silently and perhaps in a 
wholly unrecognized way, to a keener ap- 
preciation of the environment of open fields 
and wooded hillsides. 

The new law, which is the first of its kind 
to be enacted in the United States, creates 
a rural planning division in the State de- 
partment of agriculture. The college of 
agriculture, the conservation commission, 
the State chief engineer, State superintend- 
ent of schools and chairman of the high- 
way commission are co-operating forces in 
the proposed work, which is to have its 
ideals wrought out by committees of active 
workers in each county. Realizing that the 
country, no less than the city, is over- 
burdened with organizations, no effort will 
be made, aside from the formation of 
county committees, to bring together new 
groups of people interested in the develop- 
ment of better rural conditions. There are 
in every section of the State innumerable 
community clubs, farmers’ organizations 
and various clubs among the young people 


interested in calf and pig work. These 
groups are to be interested in specific ob- 
jectives and in this way organizations al- 
ready in existence are to be utilized in 
making a better Wisconsin for Wisconsin 
people. That much will be accomplished 
for rural betterment is evidenced by the 
fact that within a few weeks after the pas- 
sage of the law work had been begun in 
thirty-six counties of the State. 


THE PLANS OF THE THEA- 
TRE GUILD 


HE Theatre Guild of New York is now 
entering triumphantly upon the third 
year of its existence. It will this season, 
as in the past, produce five plays for mem- 
bers and the general public and one play 
for members only. The first production of 
the season—October 4th—is “The Treas- 
ure,” by David Pinski, whose plays, pub- 
lished by W. B. Huebsch, are awakening a 
great deal of interest in the reading public. 
It was the intention of the Guild to open 
their season with Shaw’s “Heartbreak 
House.” For some reason, not quite clear 
to the managers of the Theatre Guild, Mr. 
Shaw vehemently objected to the produc- 
tion of “Heartbreak House” just before the 
Presidential election; therefore, this deli- 
cious satire, with its stirring undercurrent 
of appeal, was postponed until the Tuesday 
following Election Day. At that date it 
will be a world premiere performance, and 
one of great interest to the American public. 
David Pinski, who will have the honor of 
opening the Theatre Guild this season, is 
already known in the Jewish theatres of 
Europe and America. 

The third play to be produced by the 
Guild is “John Hawthorne,” a comedy by 
A. A. Milne. The special production for 
the Guild members has not yet been decided 
upon. The personnel of the Guild remains 
unchanged with the exception of the election 
to advisory counsel of St. John Ervine. 
Among the players the Guild claims for its 
work this winter are Helen Wellsey, Dudley 
Digges, Henry Travers and Erskine San- 
ford. As in the past, the Guild will have 
guest players from timé to time, who are 
especially suited for certain significant parts 
in the productions. Emanuel Reicher re- 
mains with the Guild as producing director, 
with Henry Stillman as assistant producer. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY: 
BY GEORGE B. BRIDGMAN 


66 ONSTRUCTIVE Anatomy,” by 
George B. Bridgman, has just come 
to THE TouCHSTONE office, and we 

do not hesitate to say that it seems one of 
the most practical and significant books for 
the art student that has ever come to our 
notice. It is one of those rare books that 
would really help the student who is not 
receiving actual instruction in a school or 
college, and the reason for this is the ex- 
traordinary clarity, sureness and variety of 
the illustrations. Mr. Bridgman makes it 
possible for the student to understand what 
is involved in the art of drawing the human 
figure. 

As he says himself in the Introduction, 
“The drawings that are presented here show 
the conceptions that have proved simplest 
and most effective in constructing the hu- 
man figure. The eye in drawing must fol- 
low a line or a plane or a mass. In the 
process of drawing this may become a mov- 
ing line, or a moving plane, or a moving 
mass. The line, in actual construction, 


PAGE DRAWING OF HEADS: FROM CONSTRUC- 


TIVE ANATOMY. BY GEORGE B. BRIDGMAN. 
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STUDENT 


must come first; but as mental construction 
must precede physical, so the concept of 
mass must come first, that of plane second, 
that of line last. Think in masses, define 
them in lines. Masses of about the same 
size or proportion are conceived not as 
masses, but as one mass; those of different 
proportions, in respect to their movement, 
are conceived as wedging into each other, 
or as mortised or interlocking. The effec- 
tive conception is that of wedging.” 

In this book Mr. Bridgman presents the 
human body, section by section, with the 
most illuminating copy and the most com- 
plete, accurate and varied illustrations that 
a student could desire. We are showing in 
this article two pages of sketches which will 
make clear how very practical as well as 
how charming the pictures in Mr. Bridg- 
man’s book are. It seems to us a book not 
only for the student at home, but for every 
student who wants to really understand the 
human body thoroughly in connection with 
his work as a painter. It could well be used 
to supplement a course of study in any art 
class devoted to this particular kind of 
work. In looking through the book, page 
after page, you feel that nothing short of 
a lifetime of keen observation and compre- 
hensive study could have encompassed so 
vast a subject, so simply and so clearly. 
Take, for instance, Mr. Bridgman’s second 
preface called “General Anatomy.” What 
could be more instructive and more helpful 
to a student about to undertake the study 
of the human figure? 

“Bones constitute the pressure system of 
the body. In them are expressed, therefore, 
laws of architecture, as in the dome of the 


’ head, the arches of the foot, the pillars of 


the legs, etc.; and laws of mechanics, such 
as the hinges of the elbows, the levers of the 
limbs, etc. Ligaments constitute the retain- 
ing or tension system, and express other 
laws of mechanics. Muscles constitute the 
contractile or power system; they produce 
action by their contraction or shortening. 
In contraction they are lifted and bulged, 
while in their relaxed state they are flabby 
and soft. Muscles, attached to and acting 
on the bony and ligamentous systems, con- 
stitute the motion ‘system. In the muscles 
are expressed, therefore, laws of dynamics 
and power. For instance, for every muscle 
pulling in one direction there must be the 
corresponding muscle pulling in the oppo- 
site direction. Muscles are therefore paired 
throughout the body. Every muscle on the 









right side must be paired with one on the 
left; for every flexor on the front there 
must be its corresponding extensor on the 
back. Muscles express also laws of lever- 
ages; they are large in proportion to the 
length of lever they move. Those of the 
individual fingers are small and can fit in 
between the bones of the hand. They grow 
larger as we ascend the arm, the leverage 
being longer and the weight greater. The 
muscles of the forearm are larger than those 
of the fingers; those of the arm larger than 
those of the forearm, while the muscles of 
the shoulder are larger still.” 

“Constructive Anatomy” is published by 
Edward C. Bridgman, Pelham, New York, 
and it seems only fair when a book is so 
beautifully printed to say a word in praise 
of the publisher. So carefully is the book 
planned and arranged and executed that it 
should be an artistic delight to the student 
as well as a practical help. The very best 
English-finished paper is used throughout, 
with its beautiful soft glaze. Every group 
of illustrations is arranged on its own sep- 
arate page. All the copy is arranged under 
clear subheads which are presented in very 
definite black type. The copy also is set on 
the pages with beautiful wide margins; 
Judge Morris margins are used through- 
out, which does not often happen these days, 
except in the most elaborately bound vol- 
umes. The binding is both artistic and dur- 
able; in fact, it seems to me a book that has 
from cover to cover achieved its purpose. 


PROPHESIES FROM NEW YORK ART GALLERIES 





A PAGE DRAWING OF HANDS: FROM CON- 
STRUCTIVE ANATOMY. BY GEO. B. BRIDGMAN. 


It sets out to help the art student; to de- 
velop his artistic ability, and at the same 
time it performs its task in a truly artistic 
manner. 





PROPHESIES FROM NEW 
YORK ART GALLERIES 


Milch, E. & A., Inc., Art Gallery, 108 
West 57th Street—Important examples of 
the leading American artists: Childe Has- 
sam, Willard L. Metcalf, Gavi Melchers, 
Robert Henri, Max Bohm, Paul Dougherty, 
Charles Hawthorne, Irving R. Wiles, Guy 
Wiggings, including “The Irish Boy” by 
Henri and “Strawberry Tea Set” by Has- 
sam, 


Madison Galleries, Inc., 106 West 57th 
Street—Western paintings, W. R. Leigh, 
Col. Roosevelt, “The First of the Rough 
Riders,” W. R. Rollins, “The Altar of the 
Gods,” with two side panels, Zani Indians. 


Mussman, Robt. B., Art Store, 144 West 
37th Street—Etchings: W. Lee Hankey, 
Edwin Blampied, Percy Robertson. Edwin 
Blampied, new to America last season, 
found immediate favor with the collectors 
and there is a constant and growing demand 


for his etchings. His subjects, for the most 
part field horses, depict them in their various 
moods. In all the plates horse character is 
observed with accuracy and rendered with 
extraordinary freedom and vivacity. The 
freshness of interest in the plates and the 
rich, wholesome humor are supported by ex- 
cellent craftsmanship of technical method. 
—E. L. Carey, N. Y. Times. 

Hanfstaengl, E. F., Art Shop, 153 West 
57th Street —Kunstler—Hans— Vienna oils 
—landscapes. 

Montross, N. E., Art Gallery, 550 Fifth 
Avenue.—Vicent Van Gogh—opening late 
in October. 

Macbeth, William, Art Gallery, 450 Fifth 
Avenue.—October 18th to November 8th— 
Paintings of Orient, by Hovsep Pushmate. 
Group of Robert Henri, Haley Lever, Ben 
Foster, Gardner Symons. 

M. Knoedler & Co., 556 Fifth Avenue. — 
September 17th to October 17th—Litho- 
graphs—Celebrated men who worked in 
lithographing, 1820-1920. 
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REFUSAL: A STORY BY 
ELEANOR P. WHEELER 
(Continued from page 53) 


all at once, and inexplicably, good marks 
had become a debased coinage—first with 
Jasmine; then, subtly, with her mother— 
even with her father. And not to satisfy 
their expectations, was death. 


11I—Herself 


Wie: she went into her English 
class, she found the new teacher 
there. No one else was in the room. 
Nora, from a seat near the back, watched 
her furtively. She was very young, for a 
teacher. Her shadowy-ringed dark eyes, 
her red-gold hair, the half-humorous, half- 
tragic expression of her mouth, the clear- 
ness—like white light—of her voice, held 
Nora irresistibly. She stopped after class 
to ask a question. She stopped the next 
day, and the day after; and quickly, like an 
exotic, beautiful growth, there flowered a 
friendship. Nora reached out her hand to 
take it; and, to her utter amazement, it lay, 
as ripe fruit, in her palm. ; 

Across the crowd, Miss Welborne’s eyes 
met hers. When there were difficulties to 
be explained in class, when absurd things 
happened, when poignant beauties flamed 
from out the lines of Shakespeare or of 
Browning, it was to Nora that Miss Wel- 
borne looked. A secret lay between them. 
The others, and the crowd, had fallen back, 
out of the way. It seemed to Nora as if 
she had hoarded for years, and now the 
time had come to spend her gold. But how 
to spend? How much? And why? 


She wanted to give Miss Welborne some- 
thing, but could think of nothing precious 
enough. She told Miss Welborne so, in the 
green afternoon light that streamed through 
the wisteria. They faced each other from 
opposite ends of the Gloucester hammock. 
Long afterwards Nora remembered the pale 
gold edges of the “Browning” on Miss Wel- 
borne’s knees—even when she could not 
recall the contour of the woman’s face. 

“I'd like to give myself to you—if I were 
worth giving—” 

Miss Welborne closed the book. “No,” 
she said, “not that—for you don’t belong 
to yourself, just yet, to give away. You 
don’t know your own value—nor do I. But 
when I see a girl like you, rich in apprecia- 
tion and sympathy, in feeling for beauty, 
distinct from all the rest—perhaps even 
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with artistic skill—I don’t want you to give 
yourself to me, or anyone. I shall be dis- 
appointed if you don’t fulfill ‘the promise of 
your youth,’ Nora!” 

To Nora, the green light turned strangely 
golden. She fell into age-old vernacular: 
“No one ever told me that before,” she said. 


“T could go to the edge of the grave with 
Browning, and Emerson, and you,” she said. 
She had been to see “In a Balcony,” and 
had returned homeward with Miss Wel- 
borne, thrilled and trembling under stress 
of the purgation of the emotions through 
pity and fear, that had fallen upon her. She 
was spending the night with Miss Welborne 
just two days before graduation. Nora 
crept into bed, and lay there, very still and 
shy, with the winged rhythm of the poetry 
pulsating about her. She felt Miss Wel- 
borne’s cool hand lightly caress her hair and 
forehead ; and, in a moment, a kiss upon her 
lips, that seemed then, and days afterwards, 
the peak to which her life had climbed. 
Afraid to move, afraid to weep, afraid to 
give back the caress, Nora lay straight and 
still and cold, and dreamed it over and over, 
broad awake. She was glad her bedfellow 
slept; glad that the kiss was not repeated, 
lest it should lose its glory. Gladly she 
would have died then, believing herself at 
life’s height. 

She fell asleep with a prayer to live again 
the experience, in a dream. Instead she 
dreamed, absurdly, that she was a baby, 
learning to walk. At the other side of the 
room, her mother held out her arms, wait- 
ing ; and when Nora, with a straight, arrowy 
motion utterly unlike a baby’s step, flew to- 
wards them, she found herself cuddling a 
small furry thing that turned out to be a 
purple kitten whom she nevertheless knew 
as the best-loved pet of her childhood. 

Nora stood before the mirror, the night 
after graduation, self-consciously reviewing 
the years. She reckoned it one gigantic 
step from the day she had entered high 
school, to this night. Little, alone, afraid, 
she had climbed the stairs towards the 
winged Victory. To-night she looked out, 
alone, to be sure, but unafraid, upon a world 
to which she held a key. She could find 
faces in the crowd—she had found one— 

It was even in the midst of her medita- 
tion that Gertrude called sharply to her. 
Her father was ill: he had fallen uncon- 
scious on the stairs. Instantly, with the un- 
mistakable clasp of certainty, Nora knew 

(Continued on page 78) 
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WHAT IS TEMPERA? 


WHAT IS TEMPERA? BY 
HERBERT E. MARTINI 
Sener question has been asked time 


and again and explained in so many 

different ways. When you speak of 
oil colors you know that the colors contain 
oil. The fact is that not only one oil, but 
several together with resinous substances 
form the binding medium for the color par- 
ticles. The binding medium also holds the 
color to the ground to which it is applied. 
It may be that we also call them “oil colors,” 
because oil is the painting medium generally 
used with them. Water color to most of 
us means a color to which we add water as 
a diluent to make it paintable. The compo- 
sition of the binding medium in this case 
is also more or less a mystery to most of us. 
Gum arabic is generally used as the adhe- 
sive; honey or glycerine to give a desirable 
homogeneity to the mixture and keep it 
soft, and ox-gall or other compounds to 
overcome the oily surface tension of papers 
to make the washes flow on evenly. 

What, then, is tempera? The old Latin 
expression “temperare” means to stir to- 
gether or mix. It was used in this sense by 
Cennini and Vasari, early historians of 
crafts methods, in their descriptions. The 
word went through many changes in going 
from one language to another. Today, 
viewing the situation historically and scien- 
tifically, we apply this term to a binding 
medium which is entirely different from the 
others described above as used for oil or 
water colors. The Tempera medium is an 
emulsion. 

An emulsion is a purely physical mixture 
of oil and water due to the presence of a 
third substance called the emulsifying 
agent. There are many natural emulsions. 
Most common of these are miik and the 
yolk of egg. In the latter the egg oil is 
emulsified with the water present through 
a substance cailed vitellin. In milk the but- 
ter fat is emulsified with the water through 
the agency of casein. 

When an emulsion dries the water evapo- 
rates, its place being taken by air. When 
an oil, varnish or a gum dries one has a 
clear, transparent spot—the emulsion dries 
with a translucent body. This explains the 
difference in main between oil and water 
colors as compared with tempera. 

The tempera binding medium is an emul- 
sion of a watery gum with a drying oil. It 
has been in use for four or five thousand 
years, in fact, the Egyptians used it in deco- 


rating their sarcophagi and egg-size tem- 
pera. The work of the primitive ‘Italians 
shows by the state of its excellent preserva- 
tion that tempera painting is a permanent 
process. It was in their hands that this 
medium was perfected, and their works 
prove that an egg-oil emulsion is the best. 

The workshops of the old masters were 
veritable chemical laboratories, and all of 
their tools and materials were made by 
themselves. The egg-oil-emulsion medium 
was made up fresh as needed and therefore 
required very little preservative matter. 
This mostly was the extract of spices, cloves 
predominating. Through the agency of 
chemical advances we are able to preserve 
indefinitely the eggs used in our binding 
medium without destroying the natural ad- 
hesive quality of the fresh eggs. By using 
only the very best materials the preservative 
matter could be reduced to a minimum. The 
binding medium thus has the adhesive and 
emulsifying qualities of the best fresh eggs. 
The oils and watery gums _ emulsified 
through the medium of eggs are balanced 
in each lot so that permanent suspension of 
the finished ground color results, insuring 
a product of uniform consistency. 

Tempera colors should be diluted with 
water to the consistency of heavy cream. 
For bright spots of color they may be used 
as they come from the tube, but not piled 
too high. 

Tempera colors are chalky in texture, 
which means that they crack or chip when 
not applied to the proper ground or too 
pastos. This is not a fault of the medium 
but an idiosyncrasy with which the worker 
must reckon. The limitations of oil or 
water colors are so familiar to us we do 
not notice them any more and a little work 
with the tempera will make its character 
second nature to us also. 

The Egg Tempera Medium is used to 
compensate for the excess of absorption 
when painting on a very porous ground. 
When painting on a ground of this charac- 
ter one glass should contain a mixture of 
one part water and two of Egg Tempera 
Medium, to be used as the diluent for the 
colors ; while the other should contain plain 
water for rinsing out the brushes. 

When you intend to use an oil-ground 
canvas or paint on hard, glossy surface as 
metal, it is advisable to rub over the surface 
with a clean rag saturated with pure Egg 
Tempera Medium to cut the oil and insure 
better adhesion. This application may be 
allowed to dry or worked into while wet. 
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For the modern theory of painting Tem- 
pera has also the advantage of purer color, 
meaning the original luminosity of a stand- 
ard pigment. If you were to buy some yel- 
low ochre in a store and rub half of it up 
in a tempera medium, the other in oil, then 
make comparative paintings of both you 
would find the following: The tempera 
color would be much nearer the dry color 
in tone than the oil. This fact is true for 
all the other pigments also. A tempera 
painting varnished has the appearance of an 
oil painting, but actual experiment has 
proven that the former is still far ahead of 
the other in luminosity. It is the substitu- 
tion of air for the evaporated water which 
causes tempera to dry lighter and with a 
matt surface because of the difference in 
the refraction between the oil and air when 
dry as compared to that of oil and water 
when painting. 

We repeat that the experimentation with 
this medium in both the fine and applied 
arts will lead to many new results. We have 
seen wood-blocks printed with tempera in 
which the colors rang clear as a bell and 
the texture of the paper used gave the large 
surfaces a delightful atmosphere. On the 
other hand, block prints in more sombre 
tones had the richness of rare oriental de- 
signs. It is impossible in the scope of this 
article to detail all process, but we hope 
that a hint given here and there will in- 
spire the intelligent worker to take the in- 
itiative to discover the technique particu- 
larly fitted to his temperament—to place in 
his hands a mode of expression which will 
spell success. 

Restricting our palette, we find that 
about thirty-six colors offer a sufficient 
range to meet the demand of the artist and 
craftsman. It is obvious that the former 
will use only those of unquestioned perma- 
nence, while the latter, most generally guid- 
ed by the price of his materials, will choose 
the less permanent colors. The result in 
color value of these matches admirably the 
more expensive. 

Please do not believe that Tempera is a 
sort of cure-for-all, nor that it should be 
used to entirely replace oil or aquarelle. Our 
personal experience in shifting from one 
medium to another has been that we have 
profited from all. The greater a man’s vo- 
cabulary and his knowledge of the idiom of 
different languages, the larger is his power 
of expression, and so is the case with paint- 
ing mediums. 
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REFUSAL: A STORY BY 
ELEANOR P. WHEELER 
(Continued from page 76) 


that this was death; and she smothered in 
her heart a cry that leaped, winged, to 
her lips. 

She stood beside her mother, that same 
night, watching him die. The doctor, on 
the other side of the bed, seemed to be 
counting off her father’s heart beats. Her 
father’s mouth was open, and his breath 
came quick and quicker. His eyes were 
closed; his skin was dark and beaded with 
sweat. Would he wake up? The doctor 
said not; he said that her father was dead 
already, save for his breathing and the ac- 
tion of his heart, which kept on with the 
momentum of a fine machine after the 
power has been cut off. Finally it ceased; 
his skin yellowed ; his nostrils narrowed and 
sharpened. The doctor said it was because 
the breath was gone from them. “The 
breath of life!” It was not spirit, then! It 
was the truest physical phenomenon! 

She went with her mother out of the 
room. Neither of them wept. No spirit 
winged past them. She wanted to say, “Do 
you believe that an invisible spirit went 
from him to heaven?” But, looking at her 
mother’s still face, she held her tongue in 
fear—lest it should break her mother’s heart 
to deny God and immortality—or lest she 
should deny the truth. Nora did not wish 
to hear denials, here, in the presence of 
naked death. If any spirit had been freed, 
it was her own. 

When the undertaker had gone away, 
Nora went upstairs into her father’s room. 
He lay there, with closed lips and closed 
eyes, the yellowness quite gone from his 
white face, his hair brushed softly back, a 
sheet drawn up above his shoulders. He 
had become superlatively beautiful. Nora 
stayed a long time with him. She hung over 
him, learning the fine features by heart. He 
looked like a Greek god. 

All at once her mother stood in the door- 
way. Nora faced her, clear-eyed. “How 
you must have loved him!” she said. For 
an instant, she felt, in outreaching hands, | 
an aching impulse to touch someone—her 7 
mother, or her father’s beautiful body—like 
the pictures one sees of death and bereave- © 
ment. And as instantly she smothered the 
impulse. Gertrude had come in. Gertrude 
might cry; and she couldn’t bear to hear 
anyone cry, in that still, beautiful room. 
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